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LITERATURE. 


Memoir of the Hon. George Keith Elphin- 
stone, K.B., Viscount Keith, and Admiral 
of the Red. By Alexander Allardyce. 
(Blackwood.) 


As the events of the great war between 
England and France and England and Napo- 
leon enter more and more into the domain of 
history, and the survivors of the struggle die 
off one by one, popular opinion with regard 
to the military and naval transactions of the 
war seems to have undergone a great change. 
At the time, Nelson was considered a greater 
hero than Wellington, and the navy was the 
more popular service among all classes ; every 
detail of every naval engagement was eagerly 
read, and many an action between single 
ships, like Capt. Cooke’s in the Sybille and 
Capt. Brenton’s in the Spartan, which are 
now forgotten, then created a universal glow 


throughout the whole nation. Atthe present 
time, whether owing to the change in naval 
armaments, to the great modern European 
wars, to the spread of military education, or 


most probably to Napier’s great work, 
Englishmen study far more, and know far 
more about, the Peninsular War and _ its 
battles than they do of the naval war which 
preceded it and made England mistress of 
the seas. There are, indeed, besides the 
continuous naval Histories of England, two 
naval Histories of this especial period by Mr. 
James and Capt. Brenton, but though each 
Went through three or four editions in the 
quarter-of-a-century which succeeded the 
war, and each has some merit in itself, neither 
has been able to catch that hold of the public 
attention which Napier’s genius commanded 
for his work, ‘This change of public 
opinion is hardly deserved; and the naval 
history of this period deserves a record which 
should serve as a complement to Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War. Up to the 
Battle of Trafalgar England’s prowess had 
been chiefly displayed on the sea; to match 
with the victories of the 1st of June, of St. 
Vincent, of Camperdown, of the Nile, of 
Copenhagen, and of Trafalgar itself, there 
could be only placed to the record of the 
army Abercromby’s success in Egypt and 
the failures in Flanders, at the Helder, 
and at Buenos Ayres. After Trafalgar, 
England’s efforts were directed to her 
army, chiefly owing to the tenacity of such 

erent men as Castlereagh and Wind- 
ham ; and though the navy could boast of 
some brilliant actions, like Sir W. Hoste’s 
off Lissa, 11 was Wellington’s army that 
contained the cONventrated impulse of Eng- 


land’s power. It may fairly be hoped that a 
naval History of the glorious period of the 
English navy may soon be written ; and, when 
it is, it will be most necessary for its author 
to form some clear conception of the life and 
character of George Lord Keith, whom he 
will meet at every turn, not, indeed, in the 
great battles, but in important commands at 
critical moments. 

Whatever is popularly known about the 
naval war is centred round the life and career 
of Nelson. His Life has been written by 
ionumerable authors, and his despatches have 
been published at great length ; and, whenever 
the name of any other admiral occurs, he is 
generally thought of as an admiral under 
whom Nelson served, whom he despised, or 
whom he honoured as his friend. This popular 
opinion is hardly fair, and it would be well 
for anyone who regards Nelson as the only 
great sailor of his time to study this account 
of the more varied services of one he dis- 
liked, Lord Keith. Nelson was not the unique 
naval commander ill-judged admirers have 
striven to prove him. He developed as 
regularly from Hawke and Rodney as Trow- 
bridge and Hoste developed from him. He 
owed as much to influence as any of his con- 
temporaries ; he was a post-captain at twenty- 
one, through the influence of Adm. Suckling, 
his uncle, and Controller of the Navy ; he 
was a connexion of the Walpoles, was never 
without a ship, and was at one time nearly 
standing for Ipswich to force his interests by 
his vote in the House of Commons. This 
question of parliamentary influence as the 
only means of obtaining professional advance- 
ment or opportunities for distinction deserves 
a more thorough examination than it has 
received, It is often overlooked how entirely 
the great war with France was a war waged 
by the English aristocracy and plutocracy 
against the French democracy and then 
against Napoleon. This is not the place to 
examine the disinclination of the people of 
England towards the war. The avowed 
sympathies of the popular societies for 
revolutionised France, the necessity of im- 
pressing seamen and of taking soldiers by a 
rough conscription of the worst characters in 
every village, and the bread and peace riots can 
be but alluded to ; but the disinclination of the 
people can be easily accounted for. Commands 
and all lucrative appointments in both services 
were only to be obtained by parliamentary 
influence; the working officers of the army 
and navy were turned adrift after years of 
service on a half-pay which meant genteel 
starvation; while the common soldiers and 
sailors, if not turned off absolutely penniless, 
were mulcted of most of their pensions by in- 
numerable clerks, pay agents, and boards 
till but a very small sum reached the men 
themselves. Lord Keith’s biographer admits 
that his hero entered Parliament in 1780 
for Dumbartonshire, and afterwards sat for 
Stirlingshire, without any very defined 
political views, but merely to assist his 
personal advancement. Such was the regular 
practice of any captain in the navy who had 
made a little prize-money and was ambitious, 
just as it was of any lawyer who desired the 
prizes of his profession. Of the thirteen 
English admirals who obtained English peer- 





ages for their services, nine had sat for a 


— 


greater or less period in the House of 
Commons—Lords Howe, Hood, Bridport, St. 
Vincent, Keith, Barham, Gardner, Gambier, 
and Exmouth; and, of the remaining four, 
Nelson and Collingwood could not well have 
been passed over, though the former’s dying 
wish was disregarded, and the latter’s desire 
to perpetuate his title refused. Duncan owed 
his command to his relationship to Dundas, 
and Saumarez had to wait for seventeen years 
after the peace, and then owed his peerage 
rather to his good fortune in outliving his 
compeers than anything else. Beside the 
leading admirals, all the best employed captains 
of the time had seats in the House of 
Commons; Duckworth, for instance, sat for 
New Romney, Warren for Nottingham, Pop- 
ham for Yarmouth and Shaftesbury, Sidney 
Smith for Colchester, Neale and Martin for 
Lymington, and Lord Cochrane for Honiton 
and Westminster. 

But now, leaving the question of the state 
of the navy and the means of naval pro- 
motion, let us look at the life of this Lord 
Keith, who, like everyone else, owed his ad- 
vancement to his seat in Parliament. He 
was the son of a poor Scotch lord; and the 
description of the life at Elphinstone Tower 
reminds one vividly of the young Murrays of 
Scone and the young Erskines of Buchan, 
Keith himself took to the sea, as a cadet of 
each of the other noble families had taken 
to the law, not as an amusement, but to 
gain his livelihood. But, poor as he might 
be, he found when he came south that his 
prefix of Honourable was as useful to him as 
it was to Murray and Erskine, for in 1765, at 
the age of twenty-eight, he was made a post- 
captain in the royal navy. He had served 
his apprenticeship to the sea as a midship- 
man in the Gosport, commanded by Capt. 
Jervis, who can claim the credit of having 
formed him. Lord St. Vincent, as Sir John 
Jervis became after his great victory, fills a 
place midway between Howe and Nelson in 
any classification of English admirals. Howe 
belonged to the old tactical school of English 
sailors, and, if not timid, was certainly 
extremely cautious, a3 his rapid retreat after 
his victory of the 1st of June sufficiently 
proves; while Nelson, on the other hand, 
was the founder of a new or dashing school, 
who dared everything, cared for no odds, and 
whose only eagerness was that none of the 
enemy’s ships should escape. St. Vincent 
stood midway between these two extremes ; 
though daring, he was never rash, and he 
could not only fight a battle, but could fight 
it just when a victory was wanted, and never 
failed to get the greatest advantage out of 
his success. Young Elphinstone proved him- 
self worthy of his captain, and distinguished 
himself both on sea and land in the American 
War. On the breaking out of the war with 
France, Capt. Elphinstone sailed to the 
Mediterranean in command of the Robust, 
and when Lord Hood occupied Toulon 
Elphinstone was at first made governor of 
the town, and, after Lord Mulgrave’s arrival, 
governor of Fort la Malgue and commandant 
of the sailors ashore. His military doings 
are fairly described by Mr. Allardyce, but 
the account of the skirmish at Ollioulles 
is jejune by the side of the vivid de- 





scription published by Capt. Delavoye in 
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his Life of Lord Lynedoch from the general’s 
own papers. Mr. Graham served as volunteer 
aide-de-camp first to Capt. Elphinstone and 
then to Lord Mulgrave; and Mr. Allardyce 
might have noted at least that “ at first Lord 
Hood thought Elphinstone had acted rather 
rashly, but has since expressed his approba- 
tion in most decided terms” (Delavoye’s 
Lord Lynedoch, p. 49). Capt. Elphinstone’s 
services won for him the Order of the Bath; 
and on returning to England he, as was 
natural in a naval officer desiring a command, 
separated himself from the Whig party, with 
which he had chiefly acted, and joined the 
war party which Pitt had formed out of his 
old adherents and the recruits Burke had 
brought. On getting his flag rank, Sir 
George Elphinstone was sent out to seize 
Cape Colony in conjunction with troops from 
India; and, after some anxious waiting for 
this reinforcement, he was completely success- 
ful, as he was also in seizing, without firing a 
shot, a Dutch fleet sent to relieve the Cape in 
Saldanha Bay. For these services he was 
raised to the Irish peerage as Baron Keith, and 
was sent to the Mediterranean as second in 
command to Lord St. Vincent. On his old 
captain’s return to England he succeeded to the 
chief command, much to the mortification of 
Nelson, who at once returned to England 
and left Keith the credit of any further 
operations in that sea. These, omitting 
the painful transaction of the Convention 
of El-Arish, in which Sir Sidney Smith had 
exceeded his powers and deserves the whole 
blame, resolve themselves into the capture of 


Malta, the blockade of Genoa, and the landing 


at Aboukir. With the first he had little to 
do; by the second he was instrumental in 
reducing Genoa, which, however, was im- 
mediately abandoned by the Austrians after 
Napoleon’s victory at Marengo; but the land- 
ing in Egypt was his greatest achievement. 
In these days, when we are reading of another 
English army being landed in Egypt, it is 
interesting to examine the proceedings of 
Abercromby’s army and Keith’s fleet. To 
begin with, Keith never dreamt of bom- 
barding Alexandria; ships in those days 
could not stand the fire of forts ; he preferred 
landing the army at Aboukir Bay, an opera- 
tion of great difficulty, as the French were in 
force on the sea-shore. After landing, the 
army had to fight their way to Alexandria 
with the loss of their leader, and had then to 
pen the French into the two cities of Cairo 
and Alexandria, The Indian contingent 
under Baird only arrived after the fall of 
Cairo, having suffered great losses in a toil- 
some march across the desert and a long 
passage down the Nile. On the successful 
termination of the military operations, Lord 
Keith shipped the French survivors off to 
France, as had been agreed, and on his return 
to England received a peerage of the United 
Kingdom under the same designation. After 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, Lord 
Keith received the command in the North 
Sea, with orders to watch Napoleon’s pre- 
parations at Boulogne for invading England, 
and showed great administrative powers in his 
disposition and management of the numerous 
gunboats and cutters under his orders. When 
the danger of invasion was over, Lord Keith 
hauled down his flag and proceeded to London, 





where he married Queenie, the daughter of 
Dr. Johnson’s old friends, the Thrales. He 
held towards the end of the war the command 
at Plymouth, and in that capacity had to 
communicate to Napoleon the decision of the 
English Ministry that he was to go to St. 
Helena. This episode, and the whole sojourn 
of Napoleon on board the Bellerophon, are 
fully and well described by Mr. Allardyce 
from Lord Keith’s own memoranda. After 
1815 Viscount Keith, as he had been created 
in 1814, retired to Tulliallan Castle, one of his 
seats in Scotland, where hedied in 1822, leaving 
an only daughter, the Comtesse de Flahault, 
Besides Tulliallan Castle, the poor Scotch cadet 
died owner of Banheath in Dumbartonshire, 
Purbrook Park in Hampshire, and Stonehaven 
Marischal, the old seat of the Keiths, Earls 
Marischal, from whom he took his title. All 
these estates he had purchased out of his 
prize-money, which must have been something 
enormous, for, although he received no such 
single sum as Lord Gambier’s £175,000 from 
the capture of Copenhagen, or Adm. Bertie’s 
£210,000 from the conquest of the Mauritius, 
his Cape expedition was very lucrative; and 
when Commander-in-Chief on the Mediter- 
ranean and North Sea stations he had a right 
to one twenty-fourth of the prize-money out 
of every ship within his districts. He was 
always fortunate, likewise; moreso than poor 
Collingwood, for instance; and in the very 
first days of the war was one of the five 
captains who received £20,000 each after the 
capture of the St. Jago, when the first squadron 
was on the way to ‘Toulon. 

Mr. Allardyce has succeeded in making a 
very interesting volume out of his materials ; 
but such a biography, written years after the 
hero’s death, necessarily does not possess the 
vivid interest of Ross’s Life of Lord de Sau- 
marez and Brenton’s Life of Lord St. Vincent, 
penned by friends and contemporaries. There 
is also at least one important blemish to be 
noted—namely, the confuzion, both in the 
Index and the text, between the two Lords 
Melville, father and son. Henry Dundas, 
Pitt’s right hand and Secretary for War and 
the Colonies, was not created Lord Melville 
till 1802; but Mr. Allardyce twice speaks of 
him as Lord Melville in the year 1800 on 
p. 247, and mentions his returning to the 
Admiralty in 1804, whereas he had never 
been at the Admiralty before. Again, on 
p. 353, Mr, Allardyce speaks of ‘‘ Lord Mel- 
ville, with whom Lord Keith had still 
remained in close and friendly communica- 
tion,” as if the Lord Melville of 1812-1814 
was the old Henry Dundas, and not his son, 
who was at that time First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It were to be wished also that 
the author had consulted Delavoye’s Life of 
Lord Lynedoch when writing his description 
of the operations at Toulon. On the whole, 
the volume is a valuable contribution to our 
stock of naval biography; and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Allardyce’s example will be 
followed, and that other memoirs of this type, 
drawn from equally authentic sources, may 
be published. For instance, a Life of Lord 
Gardner, of Sir J. Duckworth, and of that 
fine all-round seaman Sir John Borlase 
Warren, would repay the labour of a 
biographer. 

H. Morse STErHeEns, 


An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. By 
H. B. Cotterill. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) 


Tue first impression caused by a perusal of 
Mr. Cotterill’s volume is one of astonishment 
at the wide range of reading, and of experi- 
ences, mental and physical, which it exhibits. 
Plato and Dante, Vasari and Champollion, 
art, philology, history and metaphysics, the 
galleries of Dresden, and the writer’s own 
strange experiences of life among African 
savages—all these jostle one another “in 
most admired disorder.” The next impres- 
sion is one naturally consequent upon such 
an excess of material, It is impossible—at 
least, I have found it so—to discover in it 
any definite concentration upon the subject of 
Poetry. If an “ Introduction” aims at doing 
anything, it should surely aim at “ intro- 
ducing” us—at facilitating in some manner, 
and by some general critical limitations, the 
study of inventive literature. It speaks well 
for Mr. Cotterill’s audiences, at Dresden and 
elsewhere, that they were able to follow the 
earlier and more abstract lectures (pp. 1-146) 
“with sympathy and indulgence” (Pref., 
p.v.). Lown I should have expected them 
to be thoroughly puzzled. Mr. Cotterill 
apprehends that these lectures may appear 
“crude, superficial, and incoherent.” They 
are assuredly neither crude nor (until they 
come to deal critically with actual poets, such 
as Keats and Byron) superficial. But “‘in- 
coherent,” ill-compacted, and hard to follow 
they not less assuredly are. 

So far, however, as a central purpose is 
discoverable in the earlier lectures, it seems 
to be that of persuading both hearers and 
readers ‘that art, poetic and other, is pro- 
ductive and creative, not merely reproductive 
and re-creative ; that there is ideal truth as 
well as “ fact-truth,” and that this ideal 
truth, and not Pleasure (however insepar- 
able Pleasure may be from its contem- 
plation) should be the aim of the artist. 
To this thesis the author returns with an 
iteration quite disproportionate to the chance 
of its impugnment. Indeed, he is partly 
conscious of this defect, and apprehends 
(Pref., p. vi.) that he may have “ insisted 
rather too urgently and repeatedly on ele- 
mentary truths in respect of which a reader 
prefers to be credited with at least as much 
discernment as the author.” But it is not to 
save the amour propre of the reader that one 
objects to the repetition of such widely 
accepted truths ; it is because such repetition 
throws the whole subject out of perspective, 
making the contrary opinion appear a formid- 
able and prevalent error. If there be any 
persons among those to whom Mr. Cotterill’s 
book could possibly appeal who think that 
“ Hamlet’? and “ Faust” are not érwe because 
they are not historical, or that the Dresden 
Madonna, where it outshines Raphael’s model, 
differs from it for the worse, such persons 
cannot be convinced by any affirmation or 
repetition. Study and thought, not demon- 
stration, are the remedy for the cecity against 
which Mr. Cotterill laboriously contends. 
“ Be patient,” Mr. Browning pithily says— 

‘* Be patient, mark and mend ! ; 
Had you the making of your skul! ©’ 





| Had less labour been spent o» such superfluous 
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persuasion, time might have been found to get 
the lectures into more literary shape, and to 
expunge certain obiter dicta which are scarcely 
worthy of Mr. Cotterill, and are likely to mis- 
lead his audience. For instance (p. 98), Aeschy- 
lus is described as representing Prometheus as 
‘bound to a naked rock, doomed to an 
eternity of solitude and anguish, while vultures 
claw and mangle him.” This is to forget 
the plot, and to diminish the dignity, of the 
drama. It is not for an eternity, but fora 
period which Prometheus knows will come to 
anend. There are no vultures, many or few, 
but “the winged hound of Zeus, the dark 
brown eagle.” Again (p. 139) we are told 
of Shakspere that ‘‘he had nothing to do 
with Destiny or deep questionings.”” O 
injured shades of Hamlet, Lear, and Caesar! 
Neither is there any visible reason why (p. 
61), in the description of Hercules’ agony, 
the attendant Lichas should be called “ the 
priest Lachas.” It is essential in lectures, 
where so much depends on illustrations and 
colloquial criticisms, that the illustrations 
should be exact and the criticisms such as 
sober reflection can enforce, 

The second half of the book consists of 
detailed and partly biographical lectures on 
five great poets who adorned our literature at 
the beginning of this century—Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, and Shelley. 
The first of these lectures—that on Coleridge 
—will be read with interest, partly for the 
lucid and succinct account of the “poetic 
philosopher,”’ his life and works, his success 
and failure ; and partly also for the extremely 


ingenious—and, to the present writer, con- 
vincing—interpretation of the riddle of 


“Christabel.” Mr. Cotterill modestly says 
that his solution may “seem all nonsense to 
others” (p. 202), and that when he next 
reads “ Christabel” he shall try to forget his 
guess, and “look upon the poem as a reality 
and not as anallegory.” I do not think that 
readers will forget his guess, however; nor 
do I see why the poem should not be a 
reality, even if it be also an allegory. 

But in this, and still more in the following 
lectures, the necessity of satisfying the pre- 
Judices of an audience has made Mr. Cotterill 
fall below the true and independent level of a 
critic. It is difficult to understand how, 
except by stooping too much to his audience, 
he can have persuaded himself (p. 142) that 
the effect produced by George Eliot’s works 
“is enervating and distinctly unhealthy.” 
Still harder is it to accept his statement 
(p. 808) that Shelley, late in life, “saw the 
beauty of true Christianity and accepted the 
gospel of Christ as the one true gospel.” I 
do not deny that a change of tone towards 
Christianity is visible in “Prometheus Un- 
bound” and “Hellas” as compared with 
“Queen Mab.”’ But Mr. Cotterill’s statement 
can searcely fail to produce an image of a 
returning prodigal prostrate at the feet of 
Pope or Primate. Such a tableau may be 
acceptable to an orthodox audience, but it is 
unhistorical. Shelley—for right or wrong— 
knew himself better than this ; his 

** spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng, 
hose sails were never to the tempest given.” 
But it is on the subject of Byron that Mr. 
Cotterill swims in ‘the fullest current of 





Philistinism. The poet’s irregular moral life 
—(I may remind Mr. Cotterill that it too was 
beautified, like Shelley’s, by acts of great 
charity, liberality, and unselfishness, inde- 
pendently of its conspicuous and glorious 
end)—causes the writer to turn Byron’s very 
merits to faults, Byron had “an intense ego- 
tism, subjectivity, self-consciousness ” (p. 276). 
Granted. He had also a wondrous power of 
identifying himself with nature, with storms 
and tempests, waves and mountains and 
torrents (pp. 279, 280). Granted. Will it 
be believed that Mr. Cotterill actually strives 
to identify these qualities, and depreciates 
the second for its affinity to the first? Take 
the criticism on “ Cain” (p. 288). We are 
told that ‘‘ Cain ’’ is a “ fierce, but somewhat 
futile, assault on the religious world. The 
poet takes for granted that the God of the 
Christian is a God of blood. But in reality 
He is not so; and Byron’s sword passes 
innocuous through the phantom that he has 
raised.” It is amusing, yet painful, to 
remember that this is exactly the kind of 
criticism which Byron foresaw when, with 
a rueful humour, he avowed that it “ was 
difficult to make Lucifer talk like a clergyman 
on the same subjects.” But that a drama 
which was the admiration of such persons as 
Sir Walter Scott, as Kingsley and Maurice, 
should be put aside with this rather bourgeois 
reprobation, does seem to indicate that Mr. 
Cotterill has been misled by ethical feeling 
into a literary paradox. Nothing in the 
whole of the lecture on Byron strikes me as 
new, and not much as true, except the charge 
of self-consciousness (which, after all, is less 
culpable than the intense self-esteem and 
admiration of “ The Excursion ”’) and that of 
uncritical discernment, which led him to 
prefer Pope to Shakspere and Milton. I 
doubt, too, if there be very much evidence for 
the statement (p. 311) that Byron feared the 
poetic rivalry of Shelley. 
E. D. A. Morsneap. 








The Gypsies. By CharlesG. Leland. (Triibner.) 


“ He knows nothing, but then he has such 
a pretty way of putting it,” said a Cambridge 
don of Kingsley’s Cambridge Lectures. Mr. 
Leland’s way of putting it is very pretty, 
and his knowledge of Gypsies is quite the 
reverse of nothing; still, this his last work 
is often tantalising. Three or four of its 
chapters—those. too, that promise most— 
bring us no further than we were before; 
not seldom its statements are very will-o’- 
the-wisps. That there are Gypsies in Egypt 
and Gypsy musicians in Hungary has long 
been known; but that, according to Seetzen 
and ‘‘ Newboldt,”’ the Gypsies of Egypt use 
very few Rdémani words, and that Liszt 
supposes the Gypsies when they arrived 
in Hungary to have had no music of 
their own, are “bold assumptions’’ certainly, 
but assumptions not of Liszt’s or Newbold’s 
making. As a matter of fact, the Abbé 
devotes many chapters to showing that 
Hungary owes its music to the Gypsies; 
and Newbold’s Ghagar vocabulary, short 
though it is, contains at least forty words 
intelligible to every European Gypsy—pdani 
(water), Zén (salt), bal (hair), maas (flesh), 
chabo (boy), kalé (black), bhut (much), ja 





(go), &¢., &e. Seetzen’s vocabulary, on the 
other hand, is professedly one of Syrian, not 
Egyptian, Gypsies ; and the question always 
remains whether it and von Kremer’s (Peter- 
mann’s Geogr. Mittheil., 1862) have really 
more claim to rank as true Rémani dialects 
than has the “ Language of the Community 
of Gypsies” appended to the Life of Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew. 

Five chapters on “ American Gypsies” 
possess real value, as opening up an all-but 
virgin soil, scarce glanced at in Sim- 
son’s History of the Gypsies (New York, 
1865). The fifth exemplifies the adage that 
“truth is stranger than fiction ;” beside it, 
Zelda’s Fortune and Dark but Comely are 
tame, for it gives “a letter in the Gypsy 
language, with translation[,] by a lady.” 
The comma is indispensable, since translator 
and letter-writer are one and the self-same 
lady—Miss Britannia Lee, of Philadelphia. 
A Gypsy she—and withal a student of 
Dante ; her mother-tongue Rémanes ; Italian, 
French, Latin her “extras;’’ half-sick of 
Gentiles, she tells us ; overjoyed to fall in 
with Gypsies; driving in carriage and pair 
from an aristocratic breakfast ; anon taking 
pot-luck with new-found Rémani friends— 
here is a Sphinx whose riddle is hard of 
solution. The four other chapters are good, 
but this one is worth them all—is worth, 
indeed, a whole cartload of books about 
Gypsies. 

Chapters there are too on “ Russian 
Gypsies,” “The Origin of the Gypsies,” 
“ Shelta, the Tinkers’ Talk,” “ Welsh Gypsies,” 
“Gypsy Names,” &c., the three first of 
which have made their appearance before. 
To notice all in detail were impossible, so I 
merely jot down a few points on which I 
differ from Mr. Leland. isaiya seems to be 
simply Keziah writ fine, as Sacki certainly is 
short for Zachariah; while Catseye surely is 
always a nickname only, rendered in Rémanes 
by mdtckeskér. Pugasah, monkey, I still 
believe to be a hybrid—the English pug, 
disguised by the suffix -asdér. Shelta, the 
Tinkers’ Talk, demands for its critic a Celtic 
philologist ; but some of its words, other than 
those so marked, are nothing probably but 
common cant—e.g., crack, mush-faker, monk- 
ery, bozers, tusheroon, and dinglefakir. Néd 
askan suggests “in a doss-ken” (sleeping- 
house); and Jdérkin is rather the diminutive 
of lady (ef. cant tifni-likin, meretrix) than a 
cognate of the Hindustani Jarki. Of “ Six 
Gypsy Stories in Romany” we are not told 
by whom or where or when they were com- 
posed, which greatly detracts from their 
possible value. Thus jivdes, she lived, is one 
out of many strange forms, and gaber, 
grumble, one out of many strange words ; 
but till one learns where form and word 
are used—in Wales, the Midlands, or else- 
where—the bare knowledge of their exist- 
ence is of no value. Every Gypsologist has 
his own pet method of spelling ; still, it is 
hard to see why sossi, sdsi, sé si, and sdst 
should figure side by side, pelushtw and 
plachta, kamava and kamdva, and so on, 

The “ Origin of the Gypsies”’ is the least 
satisfactory chapter. It is impossible to 
gather from it what Mr, Leland deems the 
approximate date of the Gypsies’ arrival in 
Europe, and to what Indian dialect, ancient 
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or modern, he considers Rémanes to be most 
akin. Many writers, from Capt. Richardson 
(1808) to Babu Mitra (1870), have already 
demonstrated the existence in India of nomade 
tribes that closely resemble our European 
Gypsies. From a Mohammedan Hindu of Cal- 
cutta, who wandered in youth with a tribe 
of Indian “ Gypsies,” Mr. Leland has learnt 
that these Gypsies called themselves Rom, 
and by people in India were called Trablis or 
Syrians, and that in their “‘ peculiar language, 
consisting of terms which were not generally 
intelligible,’ the term for “bread”? was 
manro—the same as in European Rémanes. 
This is not much, and even its value is 
lessened when one remembers that five or six 
years ago Mr. Leland himself informed us 
that ‘‘there exist in India several kinds of 
outcasts, identical in all respects with the 
Gypsies, and that prominent among them are 
the Doms, whose name, it is probable, is iden- 
tical with that of Rom” (ef, too, Dardu 
dom, musician, rom, tribe). et this, with a 
new derivation of Zingan, is practically all 
that ths author here adds to the subject ; 
while he repeats such oft-repeated figments as 
that the primitive Gypsies “‘were without 
religion,” and “ate without scruple animals 
which had died a natural death, being 
especially fond of the pig, which, when it has 
been thus ‘butchered by God,’ is still 
regarded even by prosperous Gypsies in Eng- 
land as a delicacy.” It is not, nor ever was, 
as I believe; but on this point I should like 
Miss Lee’s opinion. Braxy they do eat, and 
milo bailo too, but the latter only as did 
Cagliostro. 

Do I speak hardly of Mr. Leland’s book ? 
If so, it is only that from him I expected 
more. Some day I look for the answer to 
our Egyptian Question; I looked in this 
book for it, and found it not. But the book 
itself is always delightful reading—two 
chapters for instance, one on ‘ Walking 
and Visiting,” and the other on “ Cobham 
Fair.” These seem to recal to me walks that 
I must have taken, scenes that I must have 
looked on, and talks that I must have held, 
with vanished friends. Their charm is that 
they tell no novelty. And though the whole 
book taught nothing, what of that? Not 
always with Gypsies who have most to teach 
does one pass the pleasantest days, but rather 
with those who can laugh a right jolly laugh, 
tell a good tale, and troll forth a rollicking 
song. This can ‘‘ Hans Breitmann,’’ if ever 
mortal could. Francis Hinpes Grooms. 








Logic and Life, with other Sermons. By the 
Kev. H. 8. Holland. (Rivingtons.) 


Tus volume contains several sermons of 
more than ordinary interest. For thoughtful 
men who are brought face to face with the 
religious perplexitieseof our own time, there 
will be no need for the apology for the 
publication offered in the Preface. We 
clergy,” writes Mr. Holland, 


*‘ cannot be quiet while we slowly accumulate 
the materials for a book. We, of necessity, 
find ourselves preaching; and naturally we 
speak of what is uppermost in our minds ; and 
so we tell our secrets, we announce ourselves 
as we move. If we happen to be following 
out certain directions of theological thought, 





then just as the mole-hills tell the lines of the 
burrowing mole, so we throw out in sermons 
the manifest tokens of our path.” 


The sermons, however, he adds, 


“are printed for the purpose with which books 
are written rather than that with which sermons 
are preached. They are offered not as hortative 
addresses, so much as for the sake of laying 
before the minds of many who now find them- 
selyes astray, or in peril, amid the tangle of 
life, some such interpretation of the natural 
and spiritual worlds as may possibly assist 
them in detecting their coherence with the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus.” 


The characteristic note of these sermons 
is the union of a singularly comprehensive 
intellectual outlook with an earnestness of 
spiritual ardour. And in this they contrast 
very favourably with the narrow, carping, or 
entirely futile attacks from university pulpits 
that are too often meant to pass for Christian 
apologetics. Mr. Holland has not set himself 
to hide away from the influences of the world 
in which he lives. There is no doubt a certain 
intensity, not without its value, gained by the 
concentration of an intellectual asceticism ; 
but vastly more potent with the world is the 
manifestation of a power that can receive the 
full shock of the prevailing currents of thought, 
and, gathering to itself the strength and 
enrichment which they bring, stand steadfast 
and secure. The volume is throughout the 
work of one who has entered thoroughly 
into university life, is sensitive to the numer- 
ous influences, interlacing or antagonistic, of 
its thought and feeling, is sympathetic with 
young Oxford, and understands it even when 
he refuses to yield to it, or to run with 
narrowness although it claim to be “scien- 
tific” and “ modern.” 

The first three sermons are engaged with 
the consideration of “some of the conditions 
under which the inéellectual approaches to a 
creed must be made;” and their main drift, 
exhibited with much force and copious elabora- 
tion, is to lead the reader to feel that convic- 
tion in things spiritual is reached not by mere 
abstract reasonings, but by reason operating 
in actual personal contact with the problems 
of which the credenda of religion offer the 
solutions. It is shown at the same time that 
this is no feature peculiar to the spiritual 
sphere. 

Mr. Holland’s writing does not readily 
yield extracts which are not seriously injured 
by being dislocated from their original sur- 
roundings; and it is with some diffidence 
that the following passage is cited :— 


“* After all has been argued out, men throw 
over the argument; for behind the intellectual 
batile lies the region of conviction—that mental 
condition, which cannot be gainsayed, cannot 
be upset or discomfited by any momentary 
difficulty—that mental atmosphere which admits 
one impression and repels another by some 
instinctive method of its own—that mental 
structure which the long years have laboriously 
built, and which nothing but the long years 
will ever unmake or refashion. What is the 
need of struggling over this or that logical 
detail? At the ond of it all, the man under 
attack will pass all argument by with a wave 
of his hand; miracle, for instance, he will say, 
cannot offer itself in any conceivable shape to 
my imagination; it is no good proving to me 


that it ought to appear perfectly probable ; as | 





<a 
— 


a fact, its improbability increases every time 
T look at it. 

‘**Such is the state of things—it exists as 
well for us as for those who differ from us; 
we have the same sense as they of hollowness 
and insufficiency and remoteness as we listen 
to old abstract argumentation, while it deals 
with the living things of spirit and of God. 
True we may still believe that that high meta. 
physic has its place, has its office, has its 
reality ; but yet we seem to be standing for 
the time on some different levels to it; and on 
these lower levels we hardly know what to say 
to it, or where to rely upon it; we feel hazy 
and uncomfortable as it delivers its decrees; 
we seem to have so little grip upon its method ; 
the words may sound strong as ever, yet the 
tale has but little meaning for us; it fails to 
make its entry good within the substance and 
fibres of our real life.” 

Now this is a truthful and vivid descrip- 
tion of facts. The passage must be taken as 
only an ordinary specimen of Mr. Holland’s 
skill in psychological portraiture. There 
may not be always a marked facility of 
execution in Mr. Holland’s work of this 
kind, nor always a perfect sureness of 
touch, and in some instances there seems to 
me over-much elaboration of details; yet the 
effect in the end may be fairly said to be in 
general broad, harmonious, and truthful. 
They are what we so rarely meet with—life- 
like studies from the life. In further con- 
firmation of this remark it would be easy to 
cite many passages; but we must content 
ourselves with a reference to the admirable 
pictures of the spiritual features of student- 
life at Oxford given in the sermon entitled 
“The Breaking of Dreams,” and, from a 
slightly different point of view, in that en- 
titled ‘‘ The Cost of Moral Movement.” 

Polemical, in the ordinary application of 
the word, these sermons are not ; no opponent 
is exposed, after the fashion of apologists, as 
weak, illogical, irrational, or perverse ; but there 
is something reassuring to wavering hearts in 
the growing sense that a powerful mind has 
reviewed the whole situation, and is not cast 
down. The stately progress of the argument 
serves rather as a “demonstration in force” 
than as an assault upon the enemy’s lines, 
but it nevertheless fulfils a valuable purpose ; 
it is, after a manner, a measuring of strength, 
and quietness and confidence are the result. 

Attention may be drawn to the manner in 
which the development of life through 
struggle and the survival of the fittest is 
brought to play a part in the argument of 
sermon v. Theology, it seems to me, has 
yet scarcely realised the bearings on religious 
speculation of the doctrine of evolution. It 
is well worthy of consideration whether it has 
not been justly observed that “ by regarding 
man as the last and highest product of nature 
the theory of evolution easily lends support 
to the idea that all things exist or have existed 
for the sake of our race. This seems indeed 
to be an essential element in any rationally 
evolved universe” (see Mr. J. Sully’s article 
“ Evolution” in the new edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica). 

The occasional sermons preached by Mr. 
Holland in St. Paul’s Cathedral and else- 
where, though not without merits of their 
own, belong to a different order of discourse, 
and need not be considered here. 

JoHN DowDeEN. 
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Dunster and its Lords, 1066-1881. By 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte. (Privately printed ; 
Exeter: Pollard.) 


Historic families and historic demesnes 
present to a capable annalist a field of peculiar 
value. There is much to be learnt from their 
records which we can learn in no other way, 
and which is necessary to a right understand- 
ing of that social side of our history till 
recently so much neglected. On the other 
hand, there are few materials which have 
greater need of judicious editing if they are 
to afford not only their maximum of grain 
but also their minimum of chaff. Dunster is 
happy in its chronicler. Mr. Lyte in his 
instructive monograph has spared no labour 
that could increase its value, and has care- 
fully abstained from overweighting his work 
with matters of merely family interest, or 
indeed of no interest at all. It is to be 
regretted, however, that some of the Ap- 
pendices are to be found in the middle of the 
book, the confusion being increased by the 
absence not only of an Index, but even of a 
Table of Contents. 

The lordship of Dunster is best known by 
the preservation of its castle to our own day 
as the noble residence of a family of com- 
moners whose ancestors acquired it by 
purchase, five centuries ago, from the repre- 
sentatives of its Domesday holder. In this 
respect its fate is in all probability unique. 
Mr. Lyte has unfortunately failed to avail 
himself, when issuing his papers in a collected 
form, of Mr. Eyton’s learned labours, which 
would have enabled him to include an im- 
portant feature of the Tor—its antiquity, 
namely, as the caput of a pre-Conquestual 
franchise, for which its position clearly marked 
it, and of which the evidence is to be found 
in the lenient hidation of the twin hundreds 
which formed its chatellany. The date 
selected as Mr. Lyte’s starting-point is also 
unluckily chosen. The mention of 1066 
tends to perpetuate the “vulgar error” that 
England was conquered in that year, whereas 
these districts were still unconquered as 
late as the beginning of 1068. Hence 
it is certain that even at that date the 
Mohuns were not yet in possession. On 
the other hand, it is certain from the Jnqui- 
sicio gheldi that they were in possession by 
1084. The latter date is the earliest evidence, 
and should, therefore, have appeared as the 
starting-point. It is strange to find Domes- 
day described as “‘the survey of 1085” 
(p. 3); and it is surely time that Aluricus 
should be englished as AElfric, and not as the 
meaningless “ Aluric.” The curious tradition 
of Joan de Mohun (p. 19) reminds Mr. Lyte 
“partly of Dido and partly of Godiva,” but 
should rather be compared with the similar 
legend of Lady Tichborne and her famous 
“crawls.” In “a certain Humphrey Colles, 
gentleman” (p. 75) we may recognise the 
founder of Colles of Barton, a wealthy 
Somersetshire house; and Mr. Lyte seems 
unaware that he was connected by marriage 
with the Luttrells. 

Among the numerous illustrations to be 
found in the volume is an excellent sketch of 
& very curious picture preserved at Dunster 
Castle. It is dated 1550, and represents Sir 
John Luttrell emerging from a stormy sea. 


Mr, Lyte, while rejecting what M. Ciermont- 





Ganneau would term le mythe iconologigue— 
evidently derived from a misunderstanding of 
the theme—is unable to explain the meaning 
of the composition. Sir John is seen escaping 
alone from “a man-of-war in the background, 


struck by lightning,” its crew being all over-| 


whelmed. This obviously commemorates his 
marvellous escape the year before, when, with 
the sole exception of himself, the entire garrison 
of Broughty (called Bouticraig by Mr. Lyte) 
had been put to the sword. We here see 
this Somerset Odysseus returning in safety to 
his Ithaca, his lady’s scarf around his arm, 
and his protecting goddesses dezcending from 
the clouds. The initials S. I. L. beneath the 
lines on the rock in the foreground “ may be 
those of the author,” Mr. Lyte thinks, but 
are merely those of Sir John himself (who 
doubtless composed them) ; and the head of 
“a young man,” introduced by a later hand, 
may well be that of the hapless nephew whose 
gratitude moved him to “renovate” the 
picture in 1591. If the signature be indeed 
that of Lucas de Heere, we have here distinct 
evidence of his beivg in England some while 
earlier than is supposed. Mr. Lyte’s sug- 
gestion that it was painted in France is 
inadmissible, for Sir John was imprisoned in 
Scotland (p. 77). De Heere must therefore 
have paid a flying visit to England before or 
during his French period. He was only 
sixteen in 1550, but the work is almost cer- 
tainly his, its subtle symbolism, primary and 
secondary, being worthy of the author of Zhe 
Orchard of Poesie. 

In the genealogical and heraldic portion of 
his subject Mr. Lyte is thoroughly at home. 
The tabular pedigrees are the result of labori- 
ous research, though their value is greatly 
impaired by the intermixture of successive 
generations. Ool. Chester’s magnum opus 
would have enabled him to add a fact or two 
on p. 145, and the order of Alice Paganel’s 
husbands in the pedigree contradicts the 
order in the text. But the chief point to 
notice is Mr. Lyte’s assumption that William 
de Moion, “ Earl of Somerset,” and founder 
of Bruton Priory, was son of the William 
who fought at Senlac. The tendency of 
genealogists to skip a generation in the 
obscure century which followed the Conquest 
appears ineradicable. Mr, Lyte, however, 
has so conclusively corrected one such omis- 
sion ata later period (p. 32) that he might 
have detected the prima facie improbability 
of a man who was old enough, though a 
simple seigneur, to be a leader of importance 
in 1066—and, indeed, to be described by 
Wace as 

** Le Viel Willame de Moion 
Ont avec li maint compagnon ” 


—having a son young enough in 1138 “to 
roam . . . as with a whirlwind” over 
England (Gesta Stephani). Nor is the doubt 
lessened by a deed which Mr. Lyte has printed, 
and in which William, the assumed father, 
mentions his brother and his two sons, but 
not his supposed son and heir William. Mr. 
Lyte, by-the-way, dates this deed 1090-1100 
on the ground that John (de Villula) of 
Tours “ was Bishop of Bath from 1090 ;”’ but 
he was consecrated, as it happens, Bishop of 
Somerset in July 1088 (Historiola, 21), and 
obtained the Abbey of Bath the same year by 
charter from William Rufus. The true date, 





therefore, is 1088-1100. The essays on the 
heraldry of Mohun and of Luttrell deserve 
unqualified praise. Well written and well 
illustrated, they will prove most valuable to 
the student, specially as touching the ac- 


eessories of the shield and what may be 


termed the evolutionist theory of supporters. 
We are not, however, informed on what 
ground the family now in possession “ have 
maintained the claim . . . of using sup- 
porters,” they being neither the heirs male 
nor the representatives in blood of the Luttrell 
who first adopted them. J. H. Rounp. 








La Mythologie des Plantes ; ou, les Légendes 
du Régne végétal. Par Angelo de Guber- 
natis, Tome premier, 1878; Tome second, 
1882. (Paris: Reinwald.) 


THE author reminds us in the Conclusion to 
the second volume of this valuable work that 
some four years have elapsed since the first 
part appeared. This long period has not, 
however, passed unimproved. One grave 
fault was found by the critics and reviewers 
of the first volume; and it is interesting to 
note how the author has availed himself of 
the suggestions offered in the preparation of 
the part just to hand. M. de Gubernatis 
showed a strong tendency to refer everything 
peculiar in the history and mythology of 
plants and plant-names to some solar, phallic, 
or anthropogonique source, the consequence 
being that a theory, good enough in itself, 
was pressed into service where its aid for the 
interpretation of a myth or legend was not in 
the least required. This weakness the author 
has betrayed to a far less degree in his later 
work, and we are thankful. One other fault 
the captious critic might be inclined to find, 
unless, indeed, he took the pains to read the 
Conclusion first. It might be asked, if the 
volume treats of the myths and legends 
relating to plants, trees, and flowers, why, 
under certain headings, have we only the 
names of certain plants, revealing, it is true, 
to one who may be familiar with the languages 
of the Continent and of the East the fact 
that something interesting lies beneath the 
names, but at the same time supported by no 
actual recital of a myth, legend, or peculiar 
usage attaching to the plant in question. 
Under “C’ampaka” (MJichelia champaka), 
for example, anyone familiar with the East 
would naturally expect to find reference to the 
fact that this beautiful plant is regarded by 
the Hindiis as sacred to Vishnu; while the 
Brahmans have a legend respecting a blue 
variety which grows only in Paradise. But 
the only piece of information we glean respect- 
ing the flower, save that it has a number of 
designations which allude to its delicate form, 
its sweet perfume, and its rich golden colour, 
is from the Nalodaya, attributed to Kalidasa, 
where we read “‘ que le c’ampaka est, en partie, 
responsable de la séparation des deux 
amoureux, des deux époux Nala et Dama- 
yanti.” But, if we feel disappointment occa- 
sionally on turning for information respecting 
a popular plant, we must, in justice to the 
author, bear in mind his own apology. He 
says: 

“Je suis bien loin maintenant de croire quo 
dans mon livre j’ai recueilli toutes les notices 
que se rapportent 4 la vie meryeilleuse dos 
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plantes; ce que je n’ai pas recueilli dépasse 
certainement de beaucoup ce que j’al pu 
rassembler. Il reste donc beaucoup 4 ajouter 
i ce livre; et chaque lecteur pourra aisément, 
en parcourant ce yolume, deyenir mon sayant 
collaborateur ” (ii. 372). 


One conclusion to be drawn from the study 
of plant mythology is becoming more and 
more clear every day—that the essential 
myths, those which form the groundwork 
and foundation of the vast system, are ex- 
ceedingly few; while by the application of 
genius it is possible to revive and extend 
them without limit. This will account for 
two facts in the system of mythology which 
clusters around the vegetable kingdom—the 
exact similarity between legends attaching to 
different plants in widely different localities, 
and the constant re-appearance of fundamental 
resemblances where the details differ widely. 
Let us take an illustration. At Berry Pomeroy, 
in South Devon, one finds a variety of legends 
respecting the place itself, and the particular 
objects of note in the neighbourhood. I was 
recently gravely informed that the place 
received its name from the fact that one 
Pomeroy in bygore days brought a Berry 
and planted it in the grounds. This berry grew 
till it became a beautiful tree, and is still 
pointed out to the visitor as the Wishing- 
tree. Mrs. Whitcombe has already remarked 
that “‘ the prettiest superstition of the place 
is [that which relates to] the ‘ Wishing-tree,’ 
a lofty, wide-spreading beech; if you whisper 
your wish softly against its trunk, it will be 
sure to come true”—#i.e., your wish will be 


gratified. I visited this tree on August 10 
last for the purpose of inspecting its pecu- 


liarities. It is a magnificent tree, both in 
respect of girth and height. To obtain one’s 
wish it is necessary to walk round it back- 
wards three times—a very difficult task, as 
the tree stands on the edge of a steep declivity. 
A peculiar excrescence on one side of the 
tree has exactly the shape and appearance 
-of the human ear, magnified a dozen times. 
Now, though we have many “ wishing- 
stones” and “ wishing-wells” in England, 
‘“‘ wishing-trees” seem to be few and far 
betwen, But, if we will take the pains to 
trace out the matter, we soon find that what 
seems to be an anomaly in English mythology 
is but a link in a vast chain which nearly 
encircles the globe. Take, for example, the 
Kalpadruma, of which we read in the Daca- 
kumaracharita (see Miiller’s Chrestomathy), 
and we at once meet the tree which fulfilled 
all wishes. Major-Gen. Cunningham gives 
us a figure of this tree in one of the volumes 
of the Archaeological Survey of India (vol. x., 
pl. xv.), and tells us that the common 
people give this name to a large forest tree 
with smooth, silvery bark; but the Kalpa- 
druma is not the only tree found in India 
which “remplit tous les désirs’’ (Guber- 
natis, i. 195 et seqg.), for Vincenzo Maria da 
Santa Caterina, who visited that country in 
the seventeenth century, tells us of a tree 
called Colparaguin, “ di tanta grandezza che 
niuno dei mortali la puote misurare, la quale 
dicono che dia o ognuno quanto vuole e sa 
desiderare, per cibo e delizia.”’ Here we 
may recognise the Sanskrit Kalpavriksha, as 
in the Campanganghi of Pigafetta, another 
traveller, we find the Kamopaiigin, “un 


albero grandissimo,” growing in the Gulf of 
China, and fulfilling all one’s desires. From 
India we turn our face westward, and we 
soon find other links in the chain. In 
East Prussia, for example, the dog-wood tree 
takes the place of the Devonshire beech and 
the Hindi Kalpadruma; and, if the sap of 
that tree be absorbed in a handkerchief on 
St. John’s night, it will fulfil all wishes. 
Everyone will call to mind the “ wishing- 
rod” formerly so largely in request for 
divining. In Old High German this rod was 
called Wunsciligerta ; and there are traces of 
a wishing-thorn in the mythology of the 
Teutonic races, among whom the thorn was 
employed for the manufacture of the divining- 
rod. “And the magic wand, by whose 
impact treasures are acquired, was a wishing- 
rod; confer Parz. 235, 22,‘ wurzel unde ris 
des wunsches,’ root and spray of wish.” The 
hazel has been largely employed for making 
the wishing-rod, and would therefore enter 
the list of wishing-trees. Nor must we omit 
to mention the magic fern-seed, than which 
no more potent charm has ever been found, 
either at home or abroad, for the acquisition 
of desired objects. In Suabia the fern-seed 
ean only be acquired at midnight on Christmas 
Eve. In Russia, where the plant (sometimes 
said to be Aspidium filix-mas, at other times 
Polypodium vulgare or Osmunda regalis) is 
called Paporotnik (in ii. 145, poporotnik is 
a printer’s error), it is still a belief among 
the peasantry that the fern flowers on St. 
John’s night ‘et que le mortel heureux qui 
peut assister 4 cette floraison verra s’accom- 
plir tous ses souhaits.” 

If Mr. Moncure Conway has given any atten- 
tion to the study of plant-lore since he wrote his 
valuable articles on mystic trees and flowers, 
he will probably have seen cause to withdraw 
one statement he there made. ‘‘ Except afew 
names, given with humour rather than male- 
volence [he says], as Devil’s apron and Devil’s 
leaf, there are few which ever suggested 
diabolism.” The fact is,as M. de Gubernatis 
has shown us, that the Devil is as largely asso- 
ciated with the names of plants and plant 
legends as with those relating to places. We 
have Devil’s milk as a name for Euphorbia, and 
Devil’s bit for the scabious. In Germany the 
name of Devil’s eye is applied to the hen- 
bane, and the snapdragon and toad-flax are 
known as Devil’s band. Such names as 
Teufels-darm and Teufels-dreck tell their own 
tale, and will suggest to the student of 
English plant-names a number of synonyms 
in connexion with such plants as dodder, 
bindweed, and assafoetida. Indigo is called 
Teufels-farbe, while even the virgin’s bower 
(Clematis Vitalba, L.) is not safe against the 
intrusions of the evil one, who claims the 
rambling stems under the name of Devil’s 
thread. Perhaps the name of Old Man’s 
beard may be a euphemism for Devil’s 
beard, as applied to this plant. In Devon- 
shire the tall flower-heads of the tritoma 
(Uvaria grandiflora) are popularly known as 
the Devil’s poker, and in Sumatra the Raflesia 
Arnoldi is called the Devil’s siri box (the siri 
being the betel so largely employed through- 
out the East). 

The limited space at our disposal prevents 
our touching upon other subjects. The learned 
) author has taken India as his principal field 








of study, India particularly as set before us in 
those old Sanskrit writings which have 
supplied us of late years with such vast stores 
of material for the study of every branch of 
mythology as well as of philology; and his 
position as Professor of Sanskrit at the 
institute for the higher branches of learning 
at Florence, together with his familiarity 
with the mythology of Europe, as exhibited 
in earlier works, guarantee the fidelity and 
soundness of his scholarship and labours. ‘The 
alphabetical arrangement which has been 
carried out in both parts of the work affords 
wonderful facility for reference, and constitutes 
it quite a dictionary of plant-mythology. In 
the first volume we find many quotations 
from English works, indicative of thoroughness 
of reading ; although the reading for the press 
was imperfectly performed, the result being 
a number of blemishes which continually 
offend the eye of the reader. Some of the 
most interesting illustrations of the subject 
come from the Flowery Empire ; and, as the 
flower-lore of China has been but imperfectly 
studied and worked out, I should be strongly 
tempted to call attention to some of the most 
popular facts but that I hope to treat the 
subject fully in a work on Oriental plant-lore 
now in course of preparation. It is sufficient 
to say that no student of this important and 
charming subject can afford to be without the 
volumes under review; and, if care be taken 
not to accept all the author’s theories as facts, 
a rich harvest may be gleaned from La 
Mythologie des Plantes. 
HInperic FRIEND. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Paphus, and other Poems. By E. S. Youngs. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) The celebrated 
‘*Saxon”’ substitute for impenetrability, “un- 
gothroughsomeness,” expresses in a slightly 
altered sense a quality which is not, we think, 
anywhere to be found so eminently present as 
in a certain kind of minor poetry. It is not 
bad, it is not absurd, itis simply ungothrough- 
some. It does not exactly weary the reader, or 
disgust him, or shock him; it simply resists 
with an incomparable vis inertiae his efforts to 
read it. Miss Youngs’ verse possesses this 
quality in unusual perfection, as perhaps a 
stanza taken almost at random will best show. 
‘The Sun spirit speaks to the sea spirit : 
Take me, sweet spirit, to thy cool deep breast 
And lay foam hands 
On these red brows that tingle with the weight 
Of burning splendours and the day’s unrest 
Of many lands. 
Take the spent fever of my heart, and tend 
These parched eyes that bend 
Over thy shaded glances dim with white 
Sequestered light. 
Lit at some moony taper green subdued 
In some sea-mood,” 


&e., &., &c. All of us have read much worse 
verse than this, and most of us have written 


verse much worse. But it is ungothrough- 
some. 


Songs of a Lost World. By A New Hand. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.) It is impossible that 
anybody should be so wicked as to laugh at 
Mr. Lewis Morris, or else the title of this 
volume might seem to imply some such 
nefarious intention on the part of its author. 
However, the reader has no sooner opened it 
than he ceases to think the author likely to be 
guilty of ribaldry in any form. He is simply 
one of the good people who will persist m 
handling classical subjects without possessing 
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the least tincture of the classical languages, 
Thus he makes “ Achelous”’ rhyme, not once, 
but repeatedly, to ‘‘ carouse” and ‘‘ brows ;” he 
shortens the ¢ of Coresus and lengthens the o 
of Callirrhoe. Throughout a whole poem he 
always spells Cronos with an A, and he makes 
Dionysus the end of two successive iambic 
decasyllables, thereby introducing the scazon 
into English. We have spoken often enough 
about the idiotic folly which makes these 
blunders so common now. For the present we 
have nothing to say, except that we only wish 
Landor, from whum the new hand with his new 
ear seems to have taken ‘‘ Coresus and Callir- 
rhoe,” were alive to express his opinion of his 
imitator. 


Venta,and other Poems. By the Author of “ Peri- 
cula Urbis.” (Nutt.) This small volume contains 
four poems of some length—‘ Venta,” ‘‘ Ish- 
mael,” ‘‘ Nicias,” and ‘ Elijah,” all of which 
haye a certain community of character. That 
character can only be described (without any 
intention of sarcasm or disparagement) as prize- 
poemy. They are very good prize poems all of 
them, especially the first and longest, which 

ives a capital study of Winchester School. The 
ew sonnets and translations which follow are 
also good in their way, though they have, like 
the longer pieces, a certain lack of spontaneous- 
ness, and an air as of one who should say, ‘‘ Go 
to; let us write some verse.” 


Herman Waldgrave. By the Author of 
“Gineyra.” (Kegan Paul, Trench and Oo.) The 
author of Ginevra steadily pursues his or her 
apparent design of writing the largest number 
of the longest verse plays on record. The 
present example has 270 pages, the average 
contents of each being twenty-five lines. We 
do not pretend to have done more than read 
certain scenes of it, from which it appears to 
be characterised by the same fatal fluency as 
its author’s former works. This remark applies 
as well to the lyrics interspersed as to the blank 
verse. It is a pity that some real command 
of versification and poetical expression should 
be thus lost and drowned in a shoreless ocean of 
improvisation. 

Dramatic Pieces, By Martin F. Tupper. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.) In a beautiful volume, 
with the Tupper arms on the back and a curious 
portraiture of his three chief heroes—King 
Alfred, Raleigh, and Washington—in front, 
with, to all appearances, wreaths of the weed 
which Raleigh imported surrounding them, Mr. 
Tupper has printed three dramatic pieces of 
some length and twelve shorter ones. For the 
latter he quotes his authorities conscientiously 
but oddly, as thus: ‘‘ Alexander at Lampsacus, a 
true dramatic incident of old times according to 
Lempritre, Abbott’s Life of Alexander, and 
Rollin’s Ancient History.” With such-like 
Bardolphian security of testimony does Mr. 
Tupper prelude most of his sketches. We have 
nothing to say against the pieces themselves. 
If Mr. Tupper is not the wisest of men he has 
80 long been the stock butt of criticasters that 
he deserves immunity in the exercise of what 
is, after all, a very harmless fancy. 


Poems, Lyrics, and Sonnets. By L.8. Beving- 
ton. (Elliot Stock.) Miss Bevington by her 
volume of Keynotes put in a strong claim to be 
acknowledged the Poetess Laureate of spiritual 
indigestion. This second volume will go far, 
we should think, to establish her in that position. 
Dyspepsia is a very terrible disease, whether it 
be dyspepsia of the body or dyspepsia of the 
soul, but it has nothing more terrible about it 
than quod ridiculos facit. We are inclined to 
think that the purely spiritual dyspeptic is an 
object harder to regard with decent sympathy 
than his humbler brother, who merely has to 
struggle with an authentic stomach and liver in 
4 state of derangement. At any rate, the latter 
seldomer writes himself down what heis. It 





may possibly be that we are hopeless Philistines, 
but we shall ask, or take, leave to consider 
- like the following as “‘ stuff” and nothing 
else :— 
‘* When the patience of law universal 
Shall issue in mastery of law, 
When the freedom that grows of the ‘ Must Be’ 
Shall reign in its infinite awe, 
** When virtue is lost in its issue, 
When sweetly has blossomed the rod, 
The fruit of Totality’s travail, 
The ultimate rest, shall be God. 


Aballiboozabandganorribo! is the only com- 
ment which is suitable and adequate to such 
flatulent trash as this. Here is another extract 
which Mr. Traill or Mr. Calverley might be de- 
fied to better in their most ingenious and most 
audacious moments of burlesque :— 


‘* When the great universe hung nebulous 
Between the unprevented and the need, 
Was it foreseen that you and I should be, 
Was it decreed ? 


‘* While time leaned onward through eternities, 
Unrippled by a breath and undistraught, 
Lay there at leisure Will that we should breathe ? 
Waited a Thought ? 
‘¢ When the warm swirl of chaos elements 
— the chance that woke to sentient 
e, 
Did there a Longing seek and hasten on 
Qur mutual life ? 


It would probably be impossible for any 
rational human being, unless restrained by a 
benevolent desire to avoid damping the spirit of 
Miss Bevington’s poetical conversation, to avoid 
calling out “Fudge” at each of these preposterous 
stanzas. We shall quote no more of them, 
though a poem in which somebody ‘‘ knew all 
Being changed into a Flaw,” and in which Miss 
Bevington shortly afterwards rhymes ‘‘ lads” to 
“maids,” apparently thinking that the latter 
word follows the licence of ‘‘ plaid,” is tempt- 
ing. Briefly and fairly described, Miss Beving- 
ton’s poetry is an attempt to turn the jargon of 
a certain school of unorthodox theologians into 
verse, and her chief poetical instrument for the 
purpose is the use of capital letters. If these 
delights of matter and manner can move any- 
body, let him read her, but if not, not. 


Leolyn, and other Verses. By Herbert Gardner. 
(Remingtons.) A fly-leaf in Mr. Gardner’s 
volume informs us that one of his critics 
formerly discovered in him a _ remarkable 
resemblance to Cyril Tourneur, chequered b 
a certain strain of the late Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 
As we do not remember the volume in question, 
it is impossible to say that this critic was 
simply using words and names at random; 
but we certainly see no resemblance to either 
poet here. In this volume Mr. Gardner displays 
himself as possessing a fair gift of verse, but 
no especial one of poetry. 


Life's Pathway, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Leech. (Satchell.) Mr. Leech is, it seems, a 
constable in the Metropolitan Police, and we 
believe him to be an Irishman. His verse wants 
critical polish, but shows something of the 
command over certain lyric metres which Irish 
poets have more commonly possessed than Hast 
Britons. 


Priest and Poet, and other Poems. By J. D. 
Lynch. (Dublin: Duffy.) Mr. Lynch’s little 
book of poems is remarkably different from 
most of the books of Irish poetry which fall 
into our hands. The anapaest, the sultana 
queen of the metrical loves of most Hibernian 
bards, is here absent ; the thoughts are far from 
commonplace ; and the expression, instead of 
being superficially neat, is laboured and occa- 
sionally halting. Mr. Lynch has much to learn, 
and few of his pieces are free from some quite 
unnecessary fault of phraseology or rhythm ; 


\ but, compared with his fellows, he has some- ] 


thing to say for himself. It should be observed 
that a tone of depression and melancholy per- 
vades the book. It is monotonous to a fault, 
but this does not seem to be an affectation. 


Poems. By Louis Porri. (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co.) Mr. Porri pleads youth, imperfect 
education, and so forth for this little volume. 
It is not worse than a great many other volumes 
whose authors could plead no such excuses. 
But a critic can only say for the thousandth 
time that verse which may be written without 
any blame—which is indeed a natural product of 
the human imagination at certain times and 
under certain circumstances—is not on that 
account worth printing. 


Through Dark to Light. (Remingtons.) This 
isa curious book, better worth reading than 
most reflective poetry of the minor kind. Its 
second title is ‘A Day atthe Sea.” Itisa wet 
day, and the author reflects on the riddles of the 
painful earth. His child wants to go out and 
play, but can’t, and it is unable to answer 
his queries. His dog sleeps, and is thus also 
scarcely available as a partner in argument. 
His parrot behaves like a parrot, and looks at 
him with the mysterious sarcasm usually 
characteristic of that unfathomable bird. He 
sees a fat clergyman, and thinks him unsaintly ; 
a thin and ascetic one, and declines to acknow- 
ledge him as a suitable exponent of a religion 
of good tidings. Then the rain leaves off, and 
the sun comes out, and the streets dry up, and 
the dog wakes, the child goes out to play, and 
the man’s wife comes in, looking pretty, and 
he cheers up again, and dismisses the riddles of 
the painful earth like a sensible person. There 
is nothing extraordinary in this stcry, but it is 
better done than usual, and the verse, though 
pedestrian, is far from ineffective. 

Konrad Wallenrod. Translated from the 
Polish of Adam Mickiewicz by Maude 
Ashurst Biggs. (Triibner.) Of the faithfulness 
to its original of this little volume of translation 
we are not competent to judge; but in itsalf 
it isa pleasant and readable piece of verse. 

Schiller’s “ Mary Stuart.” Translated by 
Leedham White. (Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co.) This book will be useful to students of 
German, because Mr. White has printed the 
original and the version on opposite pages. He 
has thus given an apparent guarantee, and a 
fair test of literalness. We cannot say that he 
is absolutely literal, but at the same time he is 


y | very close, and the line for line order of the 


original, as well as its rhythmical flow, is very 
fairly maintained. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. JAMES COLLIER, so long associated with 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in the preparation of his 
sociological works, will sail for New Zealand 
before the close of the present month. 

THE Stories from Browning, by Mr. F. May 
Holland, with Mr. Sutherland Orr’s Introduc- 
tion, will be published by Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons early in October. 

Mr. E. CHESTER WATERS is about to issue a 
revised and enlarged edition of his book on 
Parish Registers, which was printed for private 
circulation only in 1870. 


A NEW and enlarged edition of Mr. W: 
Carew Hazlitt’s Collection of Proverbs is nearly 
ready. It will be issued by Messrs. Reeves and 
Turner. 

A voLuME of Spinoza Essays by Profs. Land, 
van Vloten, and Kuno Fischer, translated from 
the Dutch by Mr. Menzies, of Abernyte, and 
from the German by Miss F'. Schmidt, and 
edited by Prof. Knight, St. Andrews, will 
shortly be published by Messre. Williams and 





Norgate. 
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Mr. H.T. Mackenzie Bet will publish in 
the autumn, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume 
entitled Verses of Varied Life. The book will 
contain a number of poems of travel, chiefly 
descriptive of Spanish scenery, and also a 
body of sonnets and lyrical pieces. Mr. Bell is 
the author of a yolume entitled The Keeping of 
the Vow, published some years back. 


Tue richness of the indirect endowment of 
the Chair of Greek in Edinburgh University 
which Prof. Blackie has just resigned is attract- 
ing some of the most eminent Hellenists in the 
kingdom as candidates. The appointment is 
vested in the university curators. An impres- 
sion prevailsin Edinburgh that their choice will 
fallon Dr. Donaldsor, till lately rector of the 
High School, and who now holds the Ohair of 
Humanity in Aberdeen, from which Prof. 
Blackie himself proceeded to Edinburgh. 


Mr. Davin Dovetas, of Edinburgh, is 
bringing out a new edition, in three volumes, 
of Horae Subsecivae, which was, we believe, 
corrected for the press by Dr. John Brown just 
before his death. The immortal ‘‘ Rab and his 
Friends” heads the second volume, which has 
ve appeared. The first yolume will be pub- 

ished last. It will contain the papers on 
— and Sydenham, with a portrait of the 
author. 


Mr. Dovatas is also publishing, with the | 4, 


author’s sanction, an edition of Mr. W. D. 
Howells’s novels in one-shilling volumes. 


A NEW Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, from the pen of the Rey. M. F. 
Sadler, of Honiton, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Bell and Sons. It will be a prac- 
tical exposition, adapted for private reading as 
well as for the use of the clergy, and will be 
supplemented by critical notes, in which the 
suggestions of modern scholars, including the 
Revisers of 1881, will be duly commented on. 
A similar commentary on the Gospel of St. John 
is also in preparation. 


Tue Rey. R. Hunter and Mr. Sidney J. 
Herrtage have completed another volume of the 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary (from cable to conarium), 
which will shortly be published by Messrs 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. A further 
volume, carrying the work into the letter D, is 
in the press. 


Norway in June is the title of a book of 
travel by Olivia M. Stone which will be 
published this autumn by Messrs. Marcus Ward 
and Oo. The illustrations—made from photo- 
graphs taken during the tour by Mr. J. Harris 
Stone—have been drawn by Mr. W. H. J. Boot, 
Mr. H. W. Petherick, Mr. R. Kent Thomas, 
and others. 


The Fern World, by Mr. Francis George 
Heath, author of Autumnal Leaves, has just 
reached its seventh edition. 


Mr. Brown1no’s spirited poem, “ Hervé Riel ” 
has at last had justice done to it in France. 
Dr. James Darmesteter, the well-known Zend 
scholar and editor of “ Macbeth,” one of the vice- 
presidents of the New Shakspere Society, has, 
in Le Parlement of August 15, given an 
article of over four columns to an account of 
Mr, Browning and the Browning Society, a 
translation of ‘‘ Hervé Riel,” a statement of 
the historical facts on which Mr. Browning 
founded his poem, and a feeling appreciation of 
the generous spirit in which the English poet 
came forward, at the time of France’s greatest 
despondency after the German War, to show her, 
what she had forgotten, the heroism and true 
nobility of the poor Breton pilot who, in 1692, 
saved the remnant of her fleet from England’s 
grasp; to remind her that in her workers, not 
in her emperors, lay her future strength ; and to 
hold out a helping hand to feed her poor dis- 
tressed, The Parlement article is written with the 





grace and distinction of style that characterise 
all Dr. Darmesteter’s work. He calls on his 
countrymen to set up a statue of Hervé Riel on 
the banks of the Rance, in front of the tower of 
Solidor, not only to remind France of the Oroisic 
pilot’s own noble unselfish act, but also of her 
thousands like him who have suffered and died, 
and who suffer and die, without word said. 


Mr. Kart Brinn’s ‘ Personal Recollections 
about Garibaldi” will be concluded in the 
September number of Fraser; and the first part 
of an essay by him on *‘ The Radical and Re- 
volutionary Parties of Europe” will appear in 
the Contemporary Review. 

Tue weekly and monthly magazine for chil- 
dren, Our Darlings, until now published by 
Messrs. Haughton and Oo., will in future be 
brought out by Messrs. John F. Shaw and Co. 


THE Philosophical Society of Berlin, which 
was founded in 1842, proposes to issue, under 
the title of ‘‘ Philosophische Vorlaege,” a series 
of little books intended to be popular and to 
discuss matters of general interest. One of the 
first of the series will be an account of the 
philosophical system of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
by Herr Michelet. 

Dr. Yavorski, the Russian physician who 

attended the late Amir Shere Ali, is about to 
publish an account of his journey in Central 
sia. 
AccorDING to the Moscow Russian Courier, 
the ecclesiastical censor has interdicted the 
further publication of the series of sketches by 
Count L. N. Tolstoi which were appearing in 
the Russkaya Mysl ; those already in print have 
been handed over to the police and entirely 
destroyed. The sketches in question were 
intended to portray different phases of religious 
life in Russia. 


A WRITER in the Indian Spectator says:—“I 
went to a book-stall at Bombay, kept by a 
native, to ask for a volume of the Hibbert 
Lectures. He put into my hands The Mysteries 
of the Court of London! I begged to be ex- 
cused, when he proffered me Guiccioli Byron, 
with a strange light in those melting eyes of his 
and a quivering whisper saying, ‘ Will give 
cheaply.’ I replied I had no money except for 
the lectures. He then brought out Blair's 
Sermons and an illustrated Bible.” 


WE have received the Supplement for 1881-82 
to Meyer’s Konversations- Lexikon (Leipzig). It 
is a stout and closely printed octavo of 1,060 
pages, and is illustrated with several maps, 
plans, and a quantity of wood-cuts interspersed 
throughout the text. So far as we can judge, 
the articles in this Supplement are as com- 
prehensive as can be expected in a popular 
cyclopaedia; but it is evident that the chief 
energies of its compilers have been given to 
the current politics and commercial movements 
of the world. Science, literature, and art have 
not been altogether neglected ; and the sum- 
maries of German, English, French, and Italian 
literature for 1880-81 will repay perusal. We 
notice that the article on England is from the 
pen of Herr Eugen Oswald. 


THE Prussian Ministry of Education has 
issued a new regulation for the conduct of 
leaving examinations from the gymnasia. For 
the examination in writing the subjects are— 
German and Latin, five hours each; Latin 
essay, two hours; Greek translation, three 
hours; mathematics, five hours. Latin-German 
and Greek-German dictionaries, as well as a 
table of logarithms, are allowed. The viva voce 
examination comprehends religious instruction, 
Greek, Latin, French, history, geography, and 
mathematics. Optional subjects are Hebrew 
and Polish. Boys who have been taught at 
home and not at school must take in, as addi- 
tional subjects, a Greek and a French essay, 





German literature, and physics. Among sub- 
ordinate points in the new regulation, Church 
history is placed on an equality with dogmatic 
theology; special attention is given to the 
knowledge of metres in Latin composition ; and 
French is relegated from the written to the oral 
examination. 


THE students at the German University of 
Dorpat have published (Leipzig: Brockhaus) a 
vehement protest against Slavophile tendencies 
in Livonia, and especially against the proposal 
to de-Germanise their ancient university. 


THE sixth part has appeared (Berlin: Weid- 
mann) of Herr W. Scherer’s History of German 
Literature. It contains two chapters, entitled 
“The Beginnings of Modern Literature—The 
— and ‘‘The Age of Frederick the 

reat,” 


Tue Belgian Royal Historical Commission 
has just published the fourth and last volume 
of the Collection des Voyages des Souverains des 
Pays-Bas, edited by M. Charles Piot. It 
includes an account of the voyages of Philip IT., 
from 1554 to 1569, written by Jean de Van- 
denesse, which is followed by 373 letters and 
other documents relating to the marriage of 
Philip with our Queen Mary. M. Piot’s Intro- 
duction is chiefly concerned with the political 
importance of this marriage. 


A picTionary of Belgian authors, including 
a complete bibliography of their works, is in 
course of publication at Brussels under the 
title Bibliographie nationale: Dictionnaire des 
Ecrivains belges et Catalogue de leurs Publica- 
tions. The first number has already appeare d. 


Two new books on the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew have lately appeared—Ludwig Pfy fer 
und seine Zeit, by Herr Segesser, and Der 
Bartholomoeusnacht, by Herr Baumgarten. Both 
authors reject the theory of M. de Colombes 
propounded in his recently published pamphlet 
L’ Entrevue de Bayonne, 1565, as to the massacre 
having been the result of a carefully precon- 
certed plan between Catherine de Medicis and 
Philip IT. 

WE have received the sixth yearly issue of 
M. Frederici’s admirable Bibliotheca Orientalis 
—a list of all books, pamphlets, articles, &c., 
bearing on Eastern subjects published durin 
the year 1881. It is as well done as ever, an 
no higher praise can be given. 


Correction—The etchings in Prof. Knight’s 
edition of Wordsworth spoken of in our review 
as by Mr. McWhirter are by C. O. Murray 
from drawings by Mr. McWhirter. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


M. Zona is about to contribute a novel to the 
pages of Gil Blas. The scene will be laid ina 
milliner’s shop, and the device of this establish- 
ment, ‘‘ Au Bonheur des Dames,”’ is to give the 
story its title. Judging from the advertisement, 
it seems likely that the publication of this work 
will mark a fresh departure in the author’s 
literary career, and the rise of a new school of 
French fiction. The tale will deal with the 
fortunes of a young and innocent girl, who, 
placed amid great temptations, triumphs over 
those temptations by her innate purity and 
guilelessness, and finally conquers an honour- 
able position in society. It is added that as M. 
Zola has exhibited vice leading to the gutter, 80 
he will endeavour to show that virtue will aang 
to a woman fortune and happiness. Cynica 
critics insinuate that M. Zola, who is a shrewd 
man of business, has ived signs of exhaus- 
tion in the vein so profitabty worked in L’Assom- 
moir, Nana, and Pot-Bouille. 
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Tue recollections of M. Arsene Houssaye 
will be published this autumn, and are likely 
to furnish a complete history of literary and 
artistic activity in France during the last thirty 
years. The work will fill several volumes, each 
instalment containing many facsimiles of auto- 
graphs and drawings selected from the author’s 

rtfolios. Curiously enough, it was at M. 
Foussaye’s birthplace that the memoirs received 
their last touches. 


M. FLAMMERMONT is about to publish the 
Remontrances of the Parlement de Paris during 
the eighteenth century. The entire collection 
will fill three volumes, and is to form part of 
the Documents inédits sur Histoire de France. 


An Index will shortly appear to the first five 
years of the Revue historique. 


M. Scumrpt, of Strasburg, is gs a upon 
a work dealing with the mediaeval libraries of 
his native town, and with the history of its first 
printing-presses. 

Tue tomb erected in memory of Michelet 
in Ptre-Lachaise Cemetery was unveiled on 
July 13. The historian is represented as 
reposing on a couch, while in his right hand 
he grasps a pen. At Michelet’s side stands a 
tall and draped female figure, typical of his 
inspiring genius—the genius of history, who 
points to the sentence, “ L’histoire est une résur- 
rection.” Another legend engraved on the 
couch has been borrowed from the historian’s 
will, and reads, ‘‘Que Dieu regoive mon Ame 
reconnaissante.” This monument is the work 
of M. Antonin Mercié. 


Le Livre statzs that MM. Scheffer and H. 
Cordier are preparing for publication a collec- 
tion of travels and other materials for the 
history of early ee discovery. The 
period illustrated will include the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century. 


M. RvELLE has issued the second part of his 
Bibliographie générale des Gaules. 


M. RovssEAvu’s Report to the Minister of the 
Interior on the present condition of the depart- 
mental record offices has been published in the 
Journal officiel. The inspectors are diligently 
searching the various municipal and prefectoral 
archives for documents that should properly be 
preserved in the central record offices. Last 
= an important discovery was made in the 

dre-et-Loire, where M. Grandmaison found 
in a municipal register portions of 500 charters, 
one-half of which date as far back as the tenth 
century. Many of these documents are of 
great historic interest. 


M. J. B. Mispounet, advocate before the 
appeal court, has just published (Paris : Pedone- 
Lauriel) the first volume of an elaborate work 
upon the political institutions of ancient Rome, 
treated from the historical point of view. This 
volume is entitled ‘‘ La Constitution,” and is 
divided into four parts, dealing with the regal 
period, the republic, the early and the late 
empire, 


THE Académie des Sciences morales et poli- 
tiques has awarded a prize of 3,000 frs. (£120) to 
Prof. Achille Luchaire, of Bordeaux, for his 
Histoire du Pouvoir royal et des Institutions 
frangaises sous les premiers Capétiens jusqu’d 
Philippe- Auguste. 

Accorpine to Le Livre, the mean number of 
novels and tales published annually in Paris, 
including those which appear in the daily and 
other papers, is 300; fifty-seven writers are 
required to produce this mass of printed matter. 
Between 1832 and 1848, Paris produced only 
twenty-five novels a-year, the work of fifteen 


authors, including Honoré de Balzac and Paul 
de Kock. 


THE last addition to the ‘ Bibliothéque 
@Education moderne” (Paris: Charayay) is 


the Morceaux choisis de Miraheau, edited, with 
a Preface and Notes, by M. E. D. Milliet. 
The book is divided into two parts—‘‘ avres 
diverses” and ‘‘ Discours politiques.” It ends 
with a description of Mirabeau’s last moments, 
and the judgments on his character pronounced 
by Thiers, Louis Blanc, Michelet, Lamartine, 
and Victor Hugo. 








OBITUARY. 


Ir is with the deepest regret that we notice 
the death of Prof. Stanley Jeyons, who was 
drowned on Sunday, August 13, while bathing 
near Bexhill, in Sussex. We hope to give some 
estimate of his work in our next number. 





THE TRIESTE EXHIBITION. 

Tiirste: Aug. 2, 1832. 
Lammas Day saw the opening of the Trieste” 
Exhibition, whose full official title is“ Esposizione 
Industriale-Agricola Austro-Ungarica.” The 
time of year was peculiarly ill-chosen, besides 
being historically a blunder. August cumu- 
lates the summer heat, and at the Vice-Queen 
of the Adriatic the eighth month is at once the 
most uncomfortable and the most unwholesome 
—Alexandria after a spell of Iceland. The 
popular rhyme (a very poor one, by-the-by) 
says: 





** Prima pioggia d’ Agosto 
Rinfresea ee e heute e 
(August’s first shower refreshes sea and wood), 
but generally this pleasant break is not expected 
before August 20. The year is the fifth centenary 
of Trieste’s last wedding, when she passed into 
the arms of the Duke of Austria—Leopold ITI. 
the Hapsburg. But the event took place on 
September 30, when the climate is charming 
for two months after a ferocious winter, no 
spring, and a quasi-tropical summer. These 
memories give the /éfe a manner of political 
significance, and the ‘‘ Italianmost ” party looks 
very glum. 

Iran across France summa diligentia. Tho 
sensible Parisians had evacuated a politically 
disturbed Paris, leaying only a few million 
nobodies; anything more dowdy than the 
toilettes, or unimperial than the equipages, can 
scarcely be imagined. Some of the learned 
still lingered. Cameron spoke at the Société 
de Géographie commerciale, and Count Pietro di 
Brazza brought down the house. My fellow- 
traveller will return to address the older body ; 
at least, if its president, M. F. de Losseps, 
weary of his eternal poses and phrases, will 
graciously permit any theme, even gold mines, 
to compete with the interesting Canals of Suez, 
of Panama, and of Corinth. 

The Ligne du Midi, between Paris and the 
sub-Alpine districts about Modane, has greatly 
improved during the last decade. The wretched 
coupés have been supplanted by the comfortable 
wagons et lits; the berths would make even a 
week of railway travelling tolerable, and the 
most delicate need not fear the twenty-two con- 
tinuous hours. Turin was as empty as Paris; 
and, apparently, the Britisher and the Yankee 
have still to learn that Venice, with her 
Lido-baths, is rather a summering than a 
wintering place. In addition to the steamer- 
and-tug nuisance, the model crannog, or ‘‘ lake- 
village,” suffers from an eruption of Ay- 
merican flag: you can hardly turn a corner 
without coming upon the ‘‘ oysters and gridiron.” 
A truly aggressive nationality, ferox juventa ! 

Lammas Day broke clear and cool. Here, as 
elsewhere, 1881-82, the land has had no winter, 
and is haying very little summer. The 8 a.m. 
train brought from Vienna ‘‘ His Imperial and 
Royal Highness the Most Serene Herr Arch- 





|duke” (in newspaper language) Oarl Ludwig, 





who was received at the station by the au- 
thorities, ecclesiastical and civil, military and 
naval, by the Podest’ (mayor) and his Municipal 
Council, and by the president and executive 
committee of the exhibition—the crowd ap- 
plauding lustily. H.I.H. drove at once to the 
** Palace of Industry,” where a pretty little 
pavilion bears the imperial arms; there, after 
hearing with exemplary patience, and replying 
to, a lengthy address, he formally declared the 
exhibition open. A royal salute was fired by 
the ironclad Albrecht, supported by two old 
wooden-wallers; and sundry items of the Lloyd’s 
fine fleet, dressed in colours from truck to deck, 
added to the charms of the charming view. 

The site of the exhibition-buildings has been 
admirably chosen, and Trieste deserves high 
praise for the energy and activity displayed 
during the last ten months. Deserving especial 
mention are Cay. Reinelt, president ; Dr. Ber- 
gatti, secretary-general of the exhibition ; and 
Baron Marco Morpengo, president of the Austro- 
Hungarian Lloyd’s, who does everything en 
prince. Passing the Campo Mazzio, tradition- 
ally the old Roman parade-ground, and the 
huge Villa Murat, which crowns its crest, you 
exchange Trieste Bay for Muggia Bay (Vallone 
di Muggia). It was the fault of classical days, 
the days of the Celts and the Romans, that the 
latter was not preferred for the site of ‘‘Tu- 
geste;”’ it is sheltered from the depressing 
Scirocco (south-south-easter), and is almost 
defended from the angry Bora (north-north- 
easter). The promenade is known as Sant’ 
Andrea, and somewhat resembles the corner 
of Patras, where the Patron of Thistle-land 
won the crown of martyrdom. When I left 
the ‘‘ Pearl of the Adriatic” in November 1881, 
this favourite drive consisted of a high level 
and a low level, which split at the Oampo 
Mazzia, and re-united at a rond point, the site 
of the Stabilimento Tecnico Iron-works, a few 
hundred yards to the east. The avenues of 
plane-trees then sheltered only a few nurses 
and promenaders, who came there to enjoy sun 
and sea-breezs. Now the low level has been 
fenced off, the sea-face has been thrust forward, 
and the slope between the high and low levels, 
duly connected by ramps and zigzags, has been 
converted into a foundation for a group of 
buildings. The area, 68,000 square métres, 
contains the Imperial Pavilion, a triad of large 
hangars, Nos. I., II.,and IIL. ; an aquarium (270 
square métres); various pavilions, especially 
the Croatian ; various offices for post, telegraph, 
and police; a corps de garde; a Ozirda, or 
fancy Hungarian cottage, where consommations 
are to be had, and where a Gypsy band in 
Moody and Sankey attire discourses civilised 
music; a restaurant, sundry cafés, and the 
inevitable “beereries.” Smoking is strengstens 
verboten, except in the tabagies. 

The prospect is perfect. In front, beyond the 
sea of lapis lazuli, patinéd gold and silver, and 
dotted with dozens of white sails—such a con- 
trast with the mottled brown-greens of the 
British Channel !—the long land-tongue, whose 
- sinks into the waves, is crowned by old 

uggia (Muggia vicenia), in proto-historic times 
a castelliere or Celtic village; then a town, 
and, lastly, a church, the lineaments havin 
transferred themselyes to the water-level. 
South-westward, and behind it, stretches the 
point of Pirano town, with its lighthouse and 
its buttressed fane, not unlike that of St. 
Francis Assisi. To the south-east lies the 
riant valley of Rivano, azure with distance ; its 
right jaw is, or rather was, defended by the 
ruined castle of S. Servolo, backed by the twin 
passes of Slaynik, the ‘‘ Mount of Glory.” This 
is part of the great limestone-block, the Carso, 
which separates the head of the Adriatic from 
the Danube-valley about Vienna. And the 
splendid spectacle is domed over by a glorious 
vault, all blue and gold, without a stain of 
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vapour, and yet kept cool by the pleasant sea- 
breeze. 

Return we to the minor exhibition. After 
declaring the esposizione open, H.LH. walked 
through a hedge of spectators, who welcomed 
him with a waving of hatsand handkerchiefs 
and with the multilingual cries of this polyglot 
land—Hoch! Viva! Urrah! Zivio! (Slav), and 
Eljen ! (Hungarian). Followed by two younger 
Archdukes, the authorities, and the committee, 
he entered No. II., the temporary wooden 
building to the east. Here arose the first 
mishap. An outer barrier should have guarded 
the entrance; there was none; and so the 
mob of gentlemen and gentlewomen struggled 
with the guardians of the gate—those ex- 
cluded would have to wait outside in the 
heat till the end of the Imperial inspection. 
The second unpleasantness arose in the after- 
noon when the deputations were received. 
The time fixed was between 2 and 3 p.m., 
whereas sundry were kept waiting, in close 
little rooms like bomb-proofs, till 5.30 p.m. 
The mortification might easily haye been 

ared. On such occasions an experienced 
chamberlain should be sent down from the 
capital personally to superintend all the 
arrangements. The etiquette of Courts is 
necessarily unfamiliar to the bonne bourgeoisie 
class from which local authorities are generally 
drawn; and the result of such mismanagement 
is bad blood on occasions where all should be 
good-temper. 

Archduke Carl Ludwig made himself very 
popular, and did his duty conscientiously, walk- 
ing all round the long toy shop and addressing 
kind words to the exhibitors. The president 
and his Hungarian committee, habited in that 
obsolete and over-picturesque garb which, in 
these days, suggests only a décor de thédtre, 
received him at the entrance of their section. 
This court, to the last of the Austrian, is 


marked internally by A epigraphs “ Ungheria,” 


‘* Magyarorszig, ngarn;” and externally 
by four Hungarian flags at the corners. Litter 
abounded, and many of the cases were un- 
packed ; but ‘‘ semper non paratus” seems to be 
the rule of exhibitions in general, not excepting 
those of Great Britain and the United States. 
After breakfasting, H.I.H. visited the Croatian 
— (Hravatski Paviljon) and the Bosnia- 

erzegovinian section, where a third and a 
fourth address were delivered and acknow- 


ledged. 

Wo followed the suite, and had the pleasure 
of shaking hands with our excellent friend 
Baron Pasic, now Minister of Commerce. He 
was Luogotinente (Governor) of Trieste for 
three years, and he left many regrets; we 
deeply lamented the departure of a justly 
popular ruler. Holding in hand the excellent 
guide-book (catalogo ufficiale), a portly volume 
of 596 pages in octavo, compiled by the com- 
mittee and edited by Prof. Augusto Vierthaler, 
we had no difficulty in finding the objects of 
the highest interest. As usual with such 
Ausstellungs, everything is there between a pin 
and a steam-plough. For facility of cata- 
loguing, the heterogeneous mass has been 
reduced to five groups—mining and metallurgi- 
cal (A); forestal and agricultural ; industrial ; 
maritime and additional, chiefly artistic (E). 
The plan appended to the catalogue shows their 
several positions. 

I prefer to lead the reader round the several 
buildings, beginning with the beginning. No. 
I, lying close to the sea and west of the main 
feature, contains two compartments. The 
western is maritime ; Austria boasts 7,829 sailers 
and 106 steamers. Here we find all the required 
material—cables, chains, shackles, and anchors ; 
nautical instruments; and models and sections 
of lighthouses and of ships, including those of 
the ironclads. The fisheries are well repre- 
sented, and there are life-sized figures of the 





piscatorial population, maleand female. Charts, 
maps, plans, and photos cover the walls. 
Lastly, there is a collection of natural history 
—algae, stuffed specimens, and shells, especially 
the tree-oysters of Zoule, ending with tinned 
fish and fish sauces. The coming work of my 
colleague, Mr. Consul Faber, of Fiume, will 
throw a flood of light upon the little-known 
fisheries at the head of the Adriatic. The 
eastern compartment—Bosnia and Herzegovina 
—shows Turkey in Europe. We note the 
scimitars, yataghans, and knives of Albanian 
shape, with ornaments of blue silver, and 
inscribed with Moslem mottoes in gold; the 
filagree and silver work ; the embroideries ; the 
rude leatherwork, saddles and slippers; the rugs 
and carpets; the agricultural implements; the 
cereals and the different kinds of tobaccoes, 
mostly in leaf of golden hue, which pass in 
Western Europe for ‘‘Turkish.” There are 
models of Trajan’s Bridge and the Great Mosque, 
with its candlestick minaret, both at Mostar; 
and nine figures, life-size, illustrate the country 
costumes, with their rich embroideries. 

Building No. II., to the east of No. I., with 
its tall portico opening west and its huge barrel- 
roof, is evidently temporary. Here are repre- 
sented mining, agriculture, and manufacturing 
industry. As may be expected, it is exceedingly 
mixed—a chaos of wax fruits and artificial 
flowers ; provisions, sausages, bonbons, and 
‘* goodies ;” worked tobaccoes, a Government 
monopoly ; the delicate maraschino of Zara 

Luxardo’s), which you never drink pure in 
ondon; mineral water and pyramids of bottles; 
harness, leathers, and wax-cloth ; hosiery, broad 
cloths, and long cloths; cutlery and agricultural 
implements; metal stoves and plates; lamps 
and lanterns ; heaps of candles, which Austria 
makes better than England; musical instru- 
ments, pianos, harmoniums, and the material 
for a brass band; clocks, horologerie, and Vienna 
jewellery, better than the Parisian. Glass and 
porcelain appear in every collection. The 
marbles and porphyries from the Tyrol, with a 
single statue and sundry busts, are worth notice; 
so are the ornamental iron works of Arch- 
duke Albrecht and Moravia. The most crowded 
part is to the north-west, where twelve open 
rooms show the most modern furniture. The 
Hungarian court begins, as we might expect 
from ‘‘the man on horseback,” with harness ; 
here the open iron-work and the photographs 
are much admired—I prefer those of Madeira. 
In the transept to the north-east are the 
timbers for which the Empire is celebrated, and 
good specimens of cooperage and carpentry. 

Building No. III. (technological, artistic, and 
oriental), the uppermost building entered from 
the high-level road and containing an area of 
120 square métres, is intended to be permanent. 
The central hall shows the usual fine collection 
of glass, plate, and porcelain; to the west, the 
Oriental Museum, Vienna, adorned with dwarf 

alms and plantains, exhibits Indian shawls; 

urkish pipes, brass platters, and coffee-cups ; 
Tunis stuffs and slippers; Chinese curiosities 
and a large gathering from Japan—Japanese 
art seems to have taken Europe by storm. To 
the east is a room full of laces much admired by 
connoisseurs. West of the building, and 
detached, lies the sugar pavilion, an industry 
of ever-increasing importance. In the early 
part of the present century Trieste had a colony 
of English merchants who lived sumptuously 
by saccharines; they even kept a pack of 
hounds, although how they hunted the “Carso ” 
is still a mystery tome. But they were pre- 
sently “eaten up” by a younger generation 
of Triestines; and of these almost-forgotten 
worthies not one is left to take the place. 

I am unwilling to occupy your space with 
further details about the aquarium, the Croatian 
pavilion, and other minor items. Allow me to 
express a hope that many of your readers will 





come and judge for themselves, especially those- 
proceeding India-wards, next September. Thero 
1s, we know, a monotony about exhibitions ; 
they resemble one another like a flock of sheep. 
But each has its peculiarities and marking. 
points; and the — of Trieste will 
occupy a place of honour and live long in 
memory on account of the beautiful setting of 
its scenery. RicuarpD F. Burton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF DIONYSOS. 
Priestgate House, Barton-on-Humber: Aug. 7, 1882. 

Permit me a word in reply to Prof. Max 
Miiller’s observations, in the ACADEMY of August 
5, on my view of the derivation of the name 
‘** Dionysos.” That the root-concept of a god 
is directly connected with his name is a prin- 
ciple which I hold as firmly as any mythologist 
can, and have always endeavoured to illustrate. 
But what is the original name of the god? 
There is a possible “Sanskrit prototype Dyu- 
nis-ya,” and a possible Assyrian prototype 
Dian-nisi. The “ child of Day and Night” or 
“of Heayen and Earth,” is doubtless, in the 
abstract, an appropriate name for the sun ; but 
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the great star is, I think, not so called in the 
Vedic Hymns, and (Prof. Miiller will correct me 
if I am wrong) the notion of an earth-produced 
sun seems ro foreign to their line of thought. 
The absence of Dionysos from the Hymns is 
vastly significant, just as his presence there 
would have been conclusive of his Aryan 
character. But with respect to the Assyrian 
theory, Prof. Miiller asks, Would the Greeks 
haye adopted the name Dian-nisi ‘‘as the 
proper name of one of their own great solar 
deities” ? But it is not suggested that they 
did. The question is whether or not they 
added Dionysos to their solar divinities. He 
continues :—“ Secondly, would they have 
changed that name [Dian-nisi] into Dionysos 
in order to see in it the meaning of the ‘Zeus of 
Nysa’?” Ofcourse not. It is the province of 
later ages to supply etymologies more or less 
fanciful. I merely suppose they clothed a 
‘‘ barbarian”? word with a Greek form. When 
Melqarth became Melikertes, those who made the 
change were not influenced by etymological con- 
siderations. If Molekh re-appear as Meilichios, 
alate age may consider that the latter form 
signifies the ‘‘ Mild,” and a still later age may 
regard the epithet as ironical. 

Again, exceptional forms of a name have an 
ambiguous bearing on such a question, as it is 
quite possible that they are not archaic, but 
comparatively late, and embody a translation 
or supposed equivalent. Prof. Miiller says, 
‘‘A Lesbian form Zonnyxos is no longer 
recognised. But Conze reads Zonnysd (Corp. 
I. G. 2167).” What is the date of the inscrip- 
tion, and are we to regard ‘‘Zonnysé” asa 
more archaic form than “ Dionysos” ? I think 
not. The local myth, as usual, deserves 
attention. Makar (= Melqarth), a son of 
Helios, fled to Lesbos, which after him was 
called Makaria. His daughter Issa, beloved by 
Apollén, gaye her name also to the island. 
Here the local colouring is evidently Semitic 
as well as Dionysiak, and Zonnysé may well 
=the Zeus (Zan) of Nysa” or “of Issa.” 
The Issa beloved by Apollén strongly resembles 
the Nysa sought by Dionysos (vide Strabo, IX, 
ii. 14, on the forms Isos and Nisa). But Prof. 
Miiller says, ‘‘In no Greek dialect that I know 
of would a compound such as Dionysos have 
conveyed that meaning which Mr. Brown asserts 
to have been the Hellenic meaning of Dionysos ” 
—i.e., ‘the Zeus of Nysa.” The best answer to 
this statement is to quote the ‘‘ dialect” of 
Diodoros, who, haying said that the infant Bak- 
chos was taken to an Arabian Nysa, observes: 
"Evrai0a 8 ind vuupay tpapévta tov maida mpoca- 
yopevOijivar wey ard Tod marpds Kal Tod Témov Aidvucoy 
(ili. 64). Thus Diodoros had no difficulty in 
understanding Dionysos as meaning “ the Zeus 
of Nysa,” and I do not doubt that the writer of 
the Pseudo-Orphik Hymn xlyi. understood the 
name in the same way. 

Stesimbrotos of Thasos, B.c. 450, uses the form 
“Dionyxos,” but is it archaic? ‘‘ Dyunisya = 
Advotos,” an unknown form, and the Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum gives a curious reason for 
the use of Ardvutos. Of mév Ardvutoy [“ Zeus- 
pricker”’] abrdv dvoud{ovew, Ste ov Képacr evute 
Tov Aids unpdy, ds SrnoluBporos. Unfortunately, 
we do not possess the statement of Stesimbrotos ; 
and in the absence of any direct evidence 
of the archaic character of the form, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that it arose sub- 
sequently to the formation of the birth- 
legend. Dionysos—nay, rather Dionyxos, 
“Dionysos” is probably the earlier form, 
whether we connect it with Dyu-nis-ya or 
Dian-nisi. 

The general question of the ‘ widely spread 
local worship” of Dionysos, and the relation of 
that worship with Greek religion, literature, art, 
and customs, I have considered at length in 
The Great Dionysiak Myth, to which I would 
refer any reader who may be interested in the 





matter; and, with respect to the still more 
general question—What was the influence 
exercised by the non-Aryan East upon Hellas? 
—I think that every year shows more clearly 
the greatness and widespread character of this 
influence; and that even Prof. Miiller (to whom 
every student of mythology owes so much) may 
be compelled at length to surrender—I will 
not say Dionysos, but—Aphrodité, to the non- 
Aryan group. 
Rost. Brown, JuNR. 








EARLY ITALIAN CASTING. 
Dacca: July 11, 1882. 

I have been interested by some remarks 
relative to early Italian casting in the ACADEMY 
of February 4, 1882, and especially by the 
expression of doubt whether it would be pos. 
sible to use finely powdered charcoal as a 
material for the matrix. I have in my pos- 
session two matrices of which the principal, 
if not the only, material is powdered charcoal. 
They came into my hands in consequence of 
the trial and conviction of a gang of coiners 
when I was magistrate of the district of Nor- 
rakhalee, in Eastern Bengal. Each mould con- 
sists of a pair of circular metal trays, which 
contain the charcoal. One pair is of copper, an 
inch and a-half in diameter, with three knobs 
standing out from the edge of each. From the 
knobs of one piece stand up small fixed rivets, 
which fit into corresponding holes drilled in the 
knobs of the other piece, the molten metal 
being admitted through a hole formed by a 
notch on the edge of each tray. The charcoal 
in this mould has lost all trace of the impression 
of the rupee, but in the second one, both 
obverse and reverse are crisp andclear. In the 
second the trays containing the charcoal are of 
iron, two inches and three-quarters in diameter, 
and are fitted together by three pins and corre- 
sponding holes within the circumference. How 
the charcoal is prepared, whether alone or with 
any other material, by simple pressure or by 
the use of any mucilage, I am unable to 
say; but from its appearance I should say 
that no earth, or any similar substance, was 
mixed with it. 

E. VESEY WESTMACOTT. 








VERIFY YOUR QUOTATIONS, 
York; Aug. 14, 1882. 

Miss E. H. Hickey gives excellent advice; so 
I turn to “ Paradise Lost,” book iii., and find the 
passage indicated is as follows :— 

** Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 

Yet dazzle Heav’n.... .” 
There is no usual ‘‘ excess of light’ in Milton. 
Probably Mies Hickey had in mind the passage 
from Gray’s ‘‘ Progress of Poesy ” :— 

**the sapphire blaze 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night ;” 
but omitted to verify her quotation. 

Iam reminded of a very common misquota- 
tion from Milton—that of the last line from 
‘* Lycidas.” Milton’s words, 

** To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,” 
more frequently than not appear as 

*¢ To-morrow to fresh jiclds and pastures new.” 


W. L. NewMaAn. 











SCIENCE. 


The Water Supply of England and Wales: 
its Geology, Underground Circulation, Sur- 
face Distribution, and Statistics. By Charles 
E. De Rance. (Stanford.) 


Tuts book deals with a wide subject, and 
contains a large amount of information of the 
deepest interest. As we all drink water— 
at least, in some disguise—we all have 
an interest in getting pure water. The 
rain which falls on these islands is thirty- 
fold in quantity beyond what is necessary 
to give every individual a copious supply, 
and yet this great and abundant rainfall is, 
for the most part, wasted or spoiled for use. 

On the surface of England south of the 
Thames, and also west of a line drawn from 
Tynemouth in Northumberland to Reading 
in Berkshire, the average quantity of rain 
that falls is in excess of twenty-five inches 
per annum. ‘The triangle of country between 
this line and the east coast north of the 
Thames has a rainfall which may be taken 
at twenty-three inches per annum. In the 
highlands of Cumberland, Wales, and Devon, 
the amount reaches, indeed, seventy-five inches 
or more in the year. Since a single inch of 
rainfall amounts to more than 22,000 gallons 
upon an acre, it is plain that above half-a- 
million gallons of water per annum falls on 
every acre of Britain south of the Tweed. 
The extent of this district may be taken at 
thirty-seven millions of acres, with a popula- 
tion of twenty-six million souls; and it may 
fairly be assumed that thirty gallons daily to 
each person is a sufficient supply of water 
for all private purposes, a quantity which is 
approximately half-an-inch of rain per acre 
annually. The relation of population to acres 
being 1°4 per acre, it follows that seven- 
tenths of an inch of rainfall represents the 
whole quantity of water required by our 
present population. This is, roughly, less 
than one-thirtieth part of the average annual 
rainfall. 

When rain falls on the earth, one 
part is absorbed and used by vegetation, a 
portion is dried up by evaporation and at 
once returned to the air, and the remainder 
flows off the surface to feed rivers and laker, 
or disappears by percolation and, for a while, 
passes out of reach. 

In mountain districts, where rainfall is 
copious, population scanty, and land of little 
value for crops, the readiest method of sup- 
plying a town with water is to impound it in 
reservoirs, unless a natural lake is already in 
existence. Water thus stored can be delivered 
by gravitation, but an arrangement of this 
character is only possible in a few favoured 
localities. For since dry seasons are to be 
expected and must be provided for, reservoirs 
of great capacity are necessary ; in a time of 
drought, for example, the supply falls short 
and the consumption increases, and also a 
great loss by surface evaporation takes place. 
In general, more than 100 days’ supply 
must be kept in stock, and in particular 
districts considerably more. The use, more- 
over, for water storage of many thousands 
of acres of land, otherwise available for tillage 
and pasture, would be a serious loss to the 
producing power of the country, and be an 
unwise method of dealing with this question. 
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The other ways of obtaining water open to 
us are to use river water or to dig wells ; but, 
unhappily, both these methods are surrounded 
with difficulties innumerable. Rivers, being 
the natural drainage system, are wantonly 
defiled and converted into sewers, or, at any 
rate, lie under the suspicion of being thus pol- 
luted. In the past this evil was probably much 
greater than at present; but we are still far 
from doing all we ought to keep our rivers in 
@ pure condition. It has been stated on the 
high authority of the Rivers Pollution Com- 
missioners that no river-water which has 
received sewage can afterwards become fit for 
drinking. Fortunately, this view is beyond 
the truth; and the experience of London 
alone, which derives so large a portion of its 
drinking water from the Thames (which in 
its upper course is by no means free from 
suspicion), is sufficient to establish the fact 
of the purification of a river by natural causes. 
With watchful and conscientious carefulness, 
rivers may be safely used for water supply. 

But the best, as also the worst, water 
is obtained from wells. Our forefathers 
discovered the ease with which water could 
be got in a gravelly soil by making a hole a 
few feet deep. They also found out that a 
hole not quite so deep was an excellent soak- 
away for drainage of all kinds. The well and 
cess-pit are correlative institutions, and the 
constituents of many shallow well waters reveal 
how intimate is the relationship. Nevertheless, 
we know that enormous underground supplies 
of beautiful pure water exist. The fissures 
and pores of rocks retain water which makes 
its way downwards by percolation, and finds 
an outlet ultimately in perennial springs. 
This pure and great supply may be reached 
by deep wells, and is in all respects unexcep- 
tionable. Free from any suspicion of pollu- 


tion, and agreeably uniform in temperature, it F 


is retained in subterranean reservoirs, and 
requires no sacrifice of land needed for 
cultivation. 

Mr. De Rance has brought together in- 
formation on all these matters which, in its 
original form, is widely scattered in the maps 
of the Geological Survey, in parliamentary 
reports, and other documents; and his book 
cannot fail to be interesting and useful to 
all urban and rural sanitary authorities. For 
many reasons we regret that references to the 
original sources of his statistics and tables 
are not given, and we venture to express a 
hope that some attempt to remedy this defect 
will be made in a future edition. 


W. W. FIisHer. 








SOME RECENT LINGUISTIC WORKS. 


AN extra number of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal is entirely devoted to Mr. 
Longworth Dames’ Grammar and Vocabulary 
of the Northern Balochi Language. By 
‘‘Northern Balochi” is meant the dialect 
current chiefly among the Rind Baloches on 
the North-eastern and Eastern frontiers towards 
Afghanistan and British India. It differs in 
many respects from the Southern or Makrani 
dialect, from which it is separated towards the 
east by the totally distinct Brahii of the 
Sarawin and Jahlawin provinces. Of the 
Makriini, wo already possessed a tolerably good 
account in Major Mockler’s Grammar; and the 
copious phraseologies in Mr. Floyer’s Unex- 
plored LBaltichistan, recently noticed in the 





ACADEMY, also afford a useful aid to the study 
of that variety. But our knowledge of Northern 
Balochi has hitherto been restricted to the 
scanty notices by Leech in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society for 1840; by Lassen in 
the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
for 1841; and to Gladstone’s and Bruce’s 
Balochi Manuals (Lahore, 1869 and 1873). 
Hence Oriental philologists will be glad to have 
this much more ample treatment of a peculiarly 
interesting member of the Eastera Iranian 
family, in collecting the materials for which the 
author spent over four years among the Maris, 
Bugtis, Lagharis, Bozdars, and other Rind 
Balochi tribas about Sibi, Kachi, the Southern 
Suleiman Hills and the Derajit frontier. The 
Balochi cannot be said to be a written language, 
for, although possessing a certain oral literature, 
the natives have hitherto chiefly used Persian 
or Pashto in their correspondence, and for other 
literary purposes. It was, therefore, optional 
to employ either the Perso-Arabic or the 
European characters in reducing it to literary 
form. Unfortunately, Mr. Dames hesitates be- 
tween the two, using the European in the 
grammatical portion and in the select specimens 
of the national poetry and legends, while he 
adopts the Arabic for the Vocabulary. Worse 
still, the Arabic is treated according to a sort of 
Pitman’s phonetic system, so that, unless we 
happen to be familiar with the corrupt local 
pronunciation, it is impossible to find in the 
Vocabulary any of the numerous Arabic and 
Persian words current in Balochi. Thus ic 
becomes jc} ; an stands for pe 5 pad for os 
and so on. On the other hand 3X is given 
correctly, although corruptly pronounced 
Kaghadh, because 5 is conventionally used to 
represent a sound answering to the English 
soft th. The confusion resulting from all this 
will supply an additional argument to those 
who have long argued for the adoption of the 
European system in transliterating all unculti- 
vated Easterao ane. The value of the 
work is also diminished by the numerous mis- 
rints, some of which are of a peculiarly 
irritating character. To the long list of errata 
many others might be added ; while some of the 
errata themselves require correcting. Apart 
from these shortcomings, the author will receive 
the hearty thanks of Eastern students for the 
great labour he has evidently bestowed on this 
first comprehensive treatise on the Northern 
Balochi tongue. Ina revised edition it might 
be well to supplement the grammatical portion 
with a few complete paradigms of typical nouns 
and verbs. 


ANOTHER recent number of the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society is occupied with a 
very full grammer of the Maithili language, 
current in North Bihdr and in the Nepal Tarai. 
The ingenious method adopted by the author, 
Mr. George A. Grierson, to construct this 
grammar deserves to be recorded for the benefit 
of others working in similar linguistic fields. 
He issued printed po paar of all the Sanskrit 
and Hind{ nominal and verbal inflections, circu- 
lating them widely amongst the native school- 
masters, Pandits, and educated gentlemen, with 
directions to give tho exact corresponding form 
in the local dialect. The returns thus obtained, 
consisting of some fifty more or less complete 
books of forms from all parts of the country, 
were then carefully compared, sifted, and 
checked by the writer's own knowledge, and 
the result is this excellent grammar of a most 
interesting neo-Sanskritic language, hitherto 
almost unknown to philologists. Tor Maithili, 
which is spoken by nearly eight and a-half 
millions of people in Bihir, and probably by 
500,00@ in Nepal, is not a mere variety of 
Hindi ot Bengali, but holds a somewhat inter- 
mediate position between the two, as an in- 
dependent daughter of Sanskrit through the 
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North-eastern Prakrits. Being little used for lite- 
rary purposes, there has hitherto been no recog- 
nised standard of composition. Hence the author 
has done wisely to select for the present treatise 
the central Madhubani dialect, which holds 
a middle position between the Western Cham- 
pdran and Eastern Bhigalpir varieties inclining 
towards Hindi and Bengali respectively. It is 
written indifferantly in the cursive Kayathi, 
the Maithili, which differs little from the ordinary 
Bengali, and the Devandgari, which is here 
adopted as most widely known to Oriental stu- 
dents. Its interest to philologists lies mainly in 
the extremely analytical stage which it has 
reached in the course of its downward evolution 
from Sanskrit. Thus a clean sweep has been 
made of the original Aryan declension, for 
which postpositions have been substituted in 
all cases except the instrumental, ending in a 
nasale. An apparent inflection is also presented 
by the possessive in /, as in pénit = water; 
pani-k = of water. But this 4, answering to the 
Urdu ka, ke, ki, is shown by the older form ker 
to be the Sanskrit ‘rita through the Prakrit 
keraka, as already pointed out by Hoernle. 
Here, therefore, we have not a true case-ending 
in any way referable to the organic Aryan 
genitive, but an independent word reduced by 
ogg decay to a single agglutinated letter. 
ts true agglutinating character is clearly 
revealed by the way in which it shifts its place 
to make room for the plural form, as in pdni- 
sabha-k = of all waters. Cases of this sort are 
most instructive, as showing the evolution of 
speech from one morphological order to another 
going on under our very eyes. First of all, in 
the prehistoric period, the Aryan possessive was 
slowly built up by the agglutination and final 
fusion of the pronominal element with the root. 
Then, in the historic period, the root was again 
laid bare by the destruction of the pronominal 
element, or case-ending, for which was sub- 
stituted an independent word in the nature of 
a postposition, gradually reduced by phonetic 
corruption to a single letter agglutinated to the 
root. The last stage in this instance belongs to 
the future period, when the agglutinated form 
will tend to become perfectly fused with the 
root, and thus develop a true case-ending—that 
is, true inflection, corresponding to, but not 
identical with, the oldest extant Aryan form. 
Yet there are philologists who hold that human 
speech is so far fixed that it never can pass 
from one morphological order to another, but 
must continue its external evolutions always 
within the particular order from which it origin- 
ally started. No language started from in- 
flection, nor even from agglutination, for, when 
analysed, these are found to be developments 
out of previous simpler states. And as such 
developments from the simple to the complex 
are thus shown to have taken place, so also 
must the reverse process of development from 
the complex back to the simple be held to be 
possible. Tho history of these neo-Sanskritic, 
as well as of the neo-Latin, tongues shows this 
latter process at work for the last 2,000 years, 
or thereabouts. 


Wiri the Beitriige zur Kenntniss der melanes- 
ischen, mikronesischen und papuanischen Sprachen, 
by G. von der Gabelentz and A. B. Meyer 
(Leipzig), a new departure is made in the study 
of the Oceanic languages. The Melanesische 
Sprachen of the elder yon der Gabelentz (Leipzig, 
1860 and 1873) was based on the assumption 
that the Melanesian and Malayo-Polynesian 
linguistic families were fundamentally one, 
although the races speaking them were con- 
fessedly sprung from at least two distinct 
stocks. Tho assumption, as might have almost 
been anticipated, proved to be erroneous, and 
is now practically abandoned by the authors of 
these Beitriige. Hence the systematic enquiry 
into the true character of these widespread 
idioms will no longer continue to be hampered 
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by false theories, which placed philology and 
anthropology in antagonism, and which could 
never have led to satisfactory results. This 
yolume is merely an instalment, to be followed 
in due course by other excursions in a field 
which is virtually of almost unlimited range. 
It is chiefly glottologic, containing few gram- 
matical details, except as regards the Papuan 
dialects current on the Maclay coast, North- 
east coast of New Guinea, and two or three 
others on the South-west coast and in Torres 
Strait. Buta vast amount of labour has been 
expended on the vocabularies of about eighty 


-dialects spoken in Melanesia, Mikronesia, New 


Caledonia, New Guinea, the Admiralty, and 
other groups in the Western Pacific area. 
These vocabularies are arranged on a some- 
what novel plan, whereby the work of com- 
parison is greatly facilitated. In fact, it be- 
comes possible to ascertain at a glance the 
various forms assumed by a given word in all 
the languages here dealt with. Thus, g 
the numeral lima = five, a good test of the 
presence or contact of Malayo-Polynesian 


peoples, we see at once by a single reference: 


that under various modified forms, rim, nim, 
lalim, crirum, &c., it ranges over the islands 
at the western extremity of New Guinea, the 
North coast of New Guinea itself, the New 
Hebrides, Biak (Mysore), the Philippines, the 
Admiralty group, Fiji, parts of the Solomon 
and other islands. The, same reference shows 
it absent from Hattam, Mairassi, Amberbaki, 
Tandia, the Arfak Hills, Loyalty, New 
Caledonia, and so on. A judicious consulta- 
tion of these admirably ——— tables thus 
gives us a better idea of the migrations of the 
Malay and brown Polynesian races than could 
be derived from many hours’{study of the sub- 
ject. Their value to the students of compara- 
tive philology are too obvious to be here dwelt 
upon. A. H. KEANE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ir is stated in the last Report of the Thames 
Conservancy Board that the river above the 
intake of the water companies is practically 
free from sewage contamination, and the public 
are informed that whatever organic matter 
chemists may detect in the water must haye 
its origin in sources other than sewage. 


THE Rey. W. Houghton is engaged on the 
examination of the stomachs‘ of various sea- 
fishes with the view of determining the food of 
the respective species in connexion with their 
distribution and migrations. With this object 
he has recently been out in the North Sea in a 
steam-trawler and taken notes of the contents 
of the stomachs of several fish. He thinks it 
probable that the search for food is one of the 
chief causes of the migrations of certain fish, 
and that the nature of the food consumed 
influences the quality‘of the flesh as an article 
of diet. Crustacea appear to enter largely into 
the food-list of many fishes, the smaller kinds, 
such as the Entomostraca, being the favourite 
food of whitebait (young herrings), whose 
little stomachs are often full of these minute 
creatures. Mackarel are also very fond of small 
crustacea, ® microscopic examination of their 
stomachs frequently revealing their presence, 
as also that of quantities of the larval forms 
(z0ea) of crabs; the rich quality of their flesh, 
like that of herrings, is perhaps mainly 
attributable to the nutritious properties of an 
abundant crustacean supply. The examination 
of the contents of the stomachs of fish in 
connexion with their distribution and migra- 
tions is probably the best way of obtaining 
reliable data, and an investigation of this 
nature is not unlikely to lead to some practical 
tesults. Mr. Houghton obtained in a surface- 


net large quantities of crab-larvae in the North 
Sea, and numbers of Sagitta and Tomopteris, 
two aberrant forms of annelid life. 


WE understand that the Government of New 
South Wales are making rapid progress with the 
organisation of the Technological, Industrial, 
and Sanitary Museum. This institution has 
been established in the Garden Palace at Sydney, 
where the International Exhibition of 1879 was 
held, and is intended to fulfil the same purposes 
as are met by the South Kensington Museum 
and the Parkes Museum of Hygiene. The 
past few years have witnessed a great develop- 
ment of house-building energy in Sydney and 
other large cities of New South Wales, and 
it is said that the chief object of the colonial 
authorities in establishing this museum has been 
to provide a means whereby colonists might be 
made acquainted with improved apparatus and 
appliances for building and domestic purposes. 
Many manufacturers in this country have 
already contributed exhibits, consisting for the 
most part of sanitary and building ~ gaye 
and these articles have, when approved by the 
British committee, been shipped at the cost of 
the colonial Government. 


THE Clarendon Press will issue very shortly 
new and enlarged editions of Prof. Holland's 
Elements of Jurisprudence ; Sir W. R. Anson’s 
Principles of the English Law of Contract; and 
Prof. Sachs’ Text-Book of Botany, edited, with 
an Appendix, by Dr. Sidney H. Vines. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE hear that Dr. Brugmann is going to pub- 
lish a Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indo-germanischen Sprachen. Such a book 
has long been wanted, as Schleicher’s Compen- 
dium has, owing to the author’s death, not been 
republished since 1866. The work is to be 
brought out by the enterprising firm of Karl 
Triibner, of Strassburg. The same publishers 
have just sent out the second number of Kluge’s 
Etymological Dictionary of the German Language, 
a worthy companion to Skeat’s Htymological 
Dictionary of the English Language. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. D. B. Monro’s 
Grammar of the Homeric Dialect will be published 
next month by the Clarendon Press. The sub- 
ject of this book, as scholars are aware, is one 
in which exceptionally rapid progress has been 
made of late years—so rapid, indeed, as far to 
outstrip the process of digesting and system- 
atising the results attained. The movement 
was due in the first instance to the new light 
thrown upon the inflections of Greek and Latin 
by comparison with those of Sanskrit. As 
regards Homer it may be dated from the 
publication of the Zempora und Modi of G. 
Curtius (1836), in which the value of the 
Homeric dialect as a distinct and early stage of 
Greek was fully recognised. Thenceforth it has 
been shown with increasing clearness that the 
forms which used to be set down to mere 
anomaly, or at best to admixture with other 
dialects, belong in fact to an older scheme of 
inflection, usually richer and more intricate 
than that of Attic, but quite as consistent with 
itself. In the sketch of Homeric accidence 
given in the present book the results of this 
method are adopted, but without discussion of 
— lying outside Greek grammar. The 
ormation of nouns (including the kindred 
questions of gender, accent, &c.) is more fully 
discussed than is usual in elementary treatises ; 
and the chief questions as to nominal composi- 
tion are briefly noticed. The larger portion of 
the book is taken up by syntax. The applica- 
tion of the comparative method to that part of 
grammar is more recent, but has already yielded 





| most important results, and indeed for the in- 
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terpretation of Homer has been more fruitful 
than the analysis of the inflections. The uses 
of the moods in particular have been put ina 
completely new light. It is now seen that the 
different grammatical forms and combinations 
are not used loosely or at random—e.g., that the 
subjunctive is not used as an equivalent for the 
future indicative, or the subjunctive with & for 
the optative with %4y—but that each has its proper 
shade of meaning. The usage, in short, is 
regular, but the rules which it follows are not 
those of later Greek, and cannot be understood 
from the point of view at which the study of 
later Greek places us. The same muy be said 
of the usage of the cases, the prepositions, the 
infinitive and participle, the article, the pro- 
nouns, and indeed of every chapter of syntax. 
In each case, as it is the object of this book to 
show, the difference between the Homeric and 
the Attic syntax may be greater or less, but it 
is almost always a difference in the whole 
character of the usage, not a mere irregularity 
or licence, such as might arise from mixture of 
earlier and later idioms. The structuro of the 
hexameter verse, and the rules regarding the 
quantity of syllables, are treated at somo 
length. In this department, too, the appear- 
ance of irregularity is found to be chiefly due 
to the Attic medium through which the facts 
have generally been seen. In the same chapter 
room has been made for an abstract of the 
learning connected with the digamma. The 
subject may seom to occupy a  dispro- 
portionate space; but a briefer treatment would 
probably have failed to bo interesting or in- 
structive. The proportion of new matter in 
the book is necessarily small, and controversy 
is generally excluded. It will doubtless be 
thought enough if tho true account is dis- 
engaged in each case from the theories put for- 
waid in special treatises. Some degree of novelty, 
however, will be found (among other points) in 
the analysis of the uses of & and «év (especially 
in conditional clauses with the subjunctive), the 
account of the article and the different forms of 
the relative, the distinction drawn between the 
two main uses of ré (with the explanation of ré 
in the combinations 4 re, és re), and the sugges- 

tions made in the Appendix as to the place of 
enclitics in the sentence. 

Tue first volume of the Proceedings of the 
Congress of Orientalists which was held at 
Berlin last September is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It contains the papers read in the two 
departments of Semitic and African learning. 


Tue large number of inscriptions brought 
back from Cambodia by M. Aymonier were 
delivered to the Société asiatique, which has 
appointed a committee to examine them, con- 
sisting of MM. Barth, Sénart, and Bergaigne. 
The last-mentioned has already read a paper 
upon the Sanskrit inscriptions before the 
Académie des Inscriptions. 


AT its recent annual meeting the Socidté 
asiatique celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. 
As usual, M. Renan read the Report, in which 
he summarised the work accomplished in France 
during the past year in the various departments 
of Oriental study. A paper was also com- 
municated by M. E. Sénart upon “ The Sources 
of the Indian Drama.” Without denying the 
fact of Greek influence, he claimed for India a 
larger measure of originality than has been 
allowed by some Germanscholars. The follow- 
ing are the officers of the Société asiatiquo 
for the coming year:—Hon. president, M. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire; president, M. A. 
Regnier; vice-presidents, MM. Defrémery and 
Barbier de Meynard; secretary, M. Renan; 
assistant-secretary, M. Stanislas Guyard. 


Tue third number has just appeared (Borlin: 
Calvary) of the Annual Report upon the pro- 





ress of German philology issued by the 
Bociety of German Philology. 
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FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GeO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Report of the Investigations at Assos, 1881. 
By Joseph Thacher Clarke. "With Appen- 
dix, &c. (Boston, U.S.: Williams; Lon- 
don: Triibner.) 


In America the pursuit of classical archae- 
ology, failing assistance from the public 
purse, is liberally promoted by an association 
known as the Archaeological Institute. To 
that body it must be satisfactory to find that 
their expenditure in the exploration of Assos 
in the Troad has been justified by the finding 
of several important pieces of sculpture and 
by the recovery of the architectural features of 
an ancient temple about which much’ had 
been written in the way of conjecture. These 
and other results to be seen in the Report 
lately published are an honour to the associa- 
tion no less than to those by whose skill and 
accomplishments the operations were success- 
fully conducted. 

The Report is profusely illustrated; and, 
so far as concerns the many plans and topo- 
graphical sketches, there is every reason to be 
satisfied. But in the delineation of human 
and animal forms it is difficult to believe that 
the artist is always true to the original—not 
that we suppose him to have lost the general 
effect of the sculptures; in that respect he 
seems to have succeeded. Take, however, 
the three centaurs on pl. 15; and it will be 
seen that the outline of the back, especially of 


the last two, has altogether lost the subtlety 
which we know to exist in the sculptures 
from the same temple now in the Louvre, and 
which we suppose must also characterise the 


newly found pieces. Probably the engraver 
is chiefly to blame. The Report, it is stated 
on the title-page, was printed at the cost of 
the Harvard Art Club and the Harvard 
Philological Society. Itshows almost for the 
first time how much American students have 
gained in recent years from the professors of 
archaeology in Germany, and doubtless also 
from the practical example of the Germans 
at Olympia. In one instance, at least, where 
Mr. Clarke ventures to be original it is not 
with success, This is at p. 106, where he 
tuggests that the marine deity with whom 
Herakles is seen struggling on one of the 
Assos slabs in the Louvre is not Nereus, but 
the sea monster to whom the daughter of 
Laomedon was exposed, and from whom she 
was rescued by Herakles. It is possible that 
this legend, localised in the Troad, was 
familiar in Assos, and might well have been 
the subject of a piece of sculpture on a 
temple. But ¢o slight an argument cannot 
stand an instant before the obvious fact that 
itis not a sea monster with whom Herakles 
is struggling; we know the forms of sea 
monsters in ancient art, and we know that 
with so hideous a creature it was not a ques- 
tion of struggling, but one of striking. 
Equally obvious is it on the slab that the 
female figures who rush from the scene with 
their hands raised in alarm are in sympathy 
with the sea-deity, and dread his being 
hilled. In Mr. Clarke’s view they could not 
be otherwise than in sympathy with Herakles, 





and in that case there was more reason for 
them to approach clapping their hands. 
Then, where was Hesione, the king’s daughter? 
It was to rescue her that Herakles undertook 
to slay the monster as it approached her, and 
yet in the reliefs she is nowhere present ! 

As regards Texier’s illustrations of Asia 
Minor, it is, we believe, beyond doubt that 
in many cases the data which he brought 
back with him from that quarter were few, 
and carelessly collected. For this reason his 
restorations cannot be implicitly followed ; 
they may be right or they may be wrong; 
but to say that this or that statement of his 
is ‘‘ deliberately false” (p. 107), or to speak 
of his “ tendency to distort facts in favour of 
his theories,” is to go beyond what the 
circumstances warrant. 

Among the reliefs found by the American 
expedition was one which “ decorated the 
lintel above the central intercolumniation of 
the front,” representing two Sphinxes con- 
fronted (pl. 16, p. 111) “The carving of 
the relief,” it is said, ‘‘is of a delicacy and 
vigour comparable to the best works of fully 
developed Greek art.” This excellence, which 
surely is a great excess of praise, is, in Mr. 
Clarke’s judgment 118), *‘a weighty 
argument that the construction of the temple 
does not date from an epoch more remote 
than the termination of the Persian war.” 
He had previously shown (p. 100) that a 
period of prosperity followed the battle 
of Mycale, n.c. 479, during which the temple 
might have been erected. It is, however, on 
architectural arguments that he proposes to 
rely mainly for the lateness of the epoch he 
has adopted as compared with that which the 
archaic treatment of the sculpture had led 
others to accept, and still to maintain, it 
appears, notwithstanding the newly acquired 
knowledge. Apart from the question of date 
we have some interesting, though not novel, 
remarks on what Mr. Clarke calls the “ Hel- 
lenisation of Oriental types and artistic 
methods ” (p. 105) and “the empaistic char- 
acter of the sculptures of Assos, which explains 
the striking similarity noticeable between 
them and the most ancient bronze works of 
Etruria.” 

It is a little curious, perhaps, to find on 
one and the same building figures of centaurs 
with human, and others with equine, forelegs. 
But such was the case at Assos; and the fact 
puts an end to the possibility of treating 
every representation of a centaur with human 
forelegs as older than the other manner of 
representing him, though it does not affect 
the probability that the former manner was 
the earlier of the two in point of invention. 
The temple at Assos appears to have been 
erected at a time of transition before the 
completely equine body of the centaur was 
firmly established. But although a transition 
from archaic subjects and archaic style may 
have been long, as Mr. Clarke thinks, in 
penetrating the artistic minds of Assos, it is 
nevertheless asking too great an admission 
in this respect when we are invited to trace 
to this cause the backwardness of the sculp- 
tures in question compared with those from 
Aegina, which, it is argued, are of the eame 
date. 

To the main reports on the work at Assos 
are added others on the topography and 


geology of the district. The investigation of 
the topography is particularly interesting, 
though it does not contribute any solution of 
this vexed question. A. 8S, Murray. 








LATEST NEWS OF PROF. MASPERO. 


FEELING assured that all readers of the 
ACADEMY will share in the heartfelt satisfac- 
tion with which I hasten to announce the 
safety of Prof. and Mdme. Maspero, I translate 
the following extract from a letter received on 
Tuesday evening from M. Arthur Rhoné, bear- 
ing date August 13:— 


*¢ As for Maspero, I have news of him from his 
brother. Notwithstanding that our consul, M. 
Monge, urgently recommended him to leave as 
long since as July 8, he persisted in remaining at 
Boolak, where he was working day and night upon 
the completion of the new rooms lately added to 
the museum, For these rooms he had but lately 
received the necessary credit which should enable 
him to decorate and fit them up. On the 13th, 
however, our Minister of Public Works, under 
whose control he acts, despatched a formal order 
for his immediate departure. Despite this order, 
I believe he would still have remained had he been 
alone ; but he had with him his young wife, who 
is but just recovering from a severe illness, caused 
by the extreme heat on board the steamer in which 
they have been living, and his mother-in-law, 
Mdme. la Baronne d’Estournelles (the mother of 
our chargé d'affaires at Tunis), and these ladies 
refused to desert him. The railway lines of the 
Isthmus were threatened ; his brigade of soldiers 
had been withdrawn; and his steamer was in 
danger of being requisitioned for purposes of war. 
This boat was his only home. The hotels were 
empty and shut up. The European shops were all 
closed. He had no resource but to obey. 

** He has left the mugeum in charge of his Nazir, 
the faithful Kourschid-Effendi—a brave old Cir- 
cassian, who was especially valued by Mariette on 
account of his energy and oe All the pre- 
cious relics in wrought gold, and everything which 
might tempt the cupidity of mere spoilers, have 
been removed ; and I think there is nothing to fear 
from ordinary thieves ; but, if it comes to burning, 
pillaging, and assassination, as at Alexandria, I do 
not see how even Maspero’s presence would avail 
to defend the building. As in war-time a house 
which it is particularly sought to protect is con- 
verted into an ambulance, the old tumble-down 
dwelling in which Mariette lived has been assigned 
tosome Arab hareems. . .. . 

‘Tt was not possible for M,. Maspero to remain 
at Ismailiah ; he has therefore started for France 
by way of Italy, where he is at this moment. He 
is expected to arrive in Paris about the 20th inst., 
where he will hold himself in readiness to return 
to his post as soon as such return is possible,” 


Ame tia B, EpWARDS. 








THE SILVER COINAGE OF TIBET. 


The Silver Coinage of Tibet. By A. Terrien de 

La Couperie. (Triibner.) 

Tuts is a valuable paper—a tirage dpart from 
the pages of the Numismatic Chronicle—and it 
affords a curious example of the interesting 
points of history which would probably be lost 
altogether if there were no such quasi-science 
as that of numismatics, with its devoted spe- 
cialists and appropriate organ. Like most able 
numismatists, M. de La Couperie isa great deal 
besides a mere specialist. 

If Tibet used any coined money before the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, it seems 
to be unknown. The earlier currency was 
probably one of metallic ingots, such as the 
mediaeval travellers found in vogue in Central 
Asia, under such names as kimish, ydstok, 
and bdlisht (the two latter words meaning 
“ cushion”), and which in later days were 
known to English traders in China as shoes of 
| gold and silyer—a term which is probably 4 
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corruption of gold-schuyt, ‘‘ boats of gold,” the 
phrase used by the Dutch; pani a guisa di 
navicelle, as the Venetian Cesare Federici calls 
them. In Eastern Tibet, or the provinces 
adjoining it, cakes of salt were used in the 
Middle Ages as currency; and quite recently, 
in Eastern Tibet, before the Anglo-Indian 
rupee was so largely introduced, the minor 
currency was furnished by “bricks” or cakes 
of the coarse tea imported from China for 
Tibetan use. Indeed, at Batdng, as late as 
1878, Mr. Baber tells us, a brick of ordinary 
tea was not merely worth a rupee, but in a 
certain sense was a rupee, beirg accepted with- 
out minute regard to its weight, just like the 
silver coin, as a legal tender. But this quasi- 
Cernuschian system of double standard was 
then approaching its end ; for in that year, as 
the same distinguished traveller tells us, the 
Lamas of Baténg monastery, having hoarded 
agreat treasure of tea-bricks, found it impos- 
sible to dispose of them at par, and had to put 
up with a loss of thirty per cent. 

In the last half of the sixteenth century, 
probably under Akbar, the Nepalese Raja of 
Khatmandu is said to have gone to Delhi with 
a present of a swan and hawks for the Emperor, 
ee then granted him permission to strike money 
in his own name. The coins so struck were 
silver, of six mashas in weight (= 90 grs. troy), 
and were called mohrs. These mohrs were 
adopted before long by the Tibetans, it would 
seem, aS a convenient currency; and a compact 
was entered into under which lumps of silver 
were sent by the ruling Lamas to Khatmandu 
with a small proportionate quantity of gold 
dust, return being made from Nepal in coin of 
weight equal to that of the silver sent. The 
profit of the Nepalese consisted in the value of 
the gold dust, reckoned at four per cent., and 
— of alloy in the coin reckoned at 
eight. 

For some generations prior to the conquest of 
Nepal by the Gorkhas in 1768, that valley was 
divided among three native dynasties, all of 
which coined mohrs; and the coins which 
Duhalde (1736) has figured as ‘‘ Tibetan” are, 
in fact, specimens of such mohrs from the mints 
of those three dynasties—viz., of Patan (date 
corresponding to 1689), of Bhatgdon (1694), and 
of Khatmandu 7 

The larger part of the Nepalese profit being 
derived from alloy, naturally the temptation to 
increase this was yielded to. In the reign of 
Ranjit Malla (1721-68), last Raja of Bhatgdon, 
this debasement was enhanced so enormously 
that the Tibetans deserted the Nepdl mints 
altogether. After the Gorkhas had established 
themselves in Nepal, their chief Prithvi Nard- 

ana Sih hankered after the old profit from 

hasa, but without success; and though the 
Tibetans during his reign took no initiative, 
after his death they appear to have plucked up 
courage, and in 1772 they issued a silver coin 
of their own, struck at the palace-conyent 
ofGaldan. This was imitated from the better 
mohrs of the Nepalese Rajas, but with such 
differences as to show independent origin; 
itis the first coin struck in Tibet of which 
there is any knowledge. During the next 
fifteen years there is no evidence of coinage 
of this character, whether Nepalese or in- 
digenous ; but when the restless Bahddur Sih 
became Regent in Nepdl the Khatmandu coin- 
age for Tibetan circulation was resumed, and 
from 1788 to 1792-93 we have coins of progress- 
ively degenerate character. The refusal of the 
Lama authorities to accept this debased 
currency, or to renew the ancient compacts, 

came a pretext for the invasion of Tibet by 
the Gorkhas. The Chinese were summoned to 
the rescue, the Gorkhas were completely de- 
feated and driven through the passes with great 
loss, and again routed within a march of Khat- 
mandu, a result which led to a humiliating treaty 


~ - 


recognising the vassalage of Nepil to China. 

The Chinese then took on themselves to provide 
for the currency of Tibet. Their issue of silyer 
coin began well, but rapidly deteriorated in 
execution, though not in purity ; and it retained 
little resemblance, except in size and the orna- 
mentation of the circumference, to the old 
coinage. The pieces bear on one side in 
Tibetan, and on the other in Chinese, characters 
the cycle-date and the style of the Imperial 
reign. The latest specimen of these coins in 
the British Museum is of 1822. 

Both Petre Huc and the great ‘‘ Pundit” 
Nain Singh tell us that small change was 
provided in Lhasa by cutting these coins into 
fractional parts. But probably the whole 
amount of such coinage was quite insufficient 
for the wants of the country, and within the 
last eighteen years it has been in process of 
supersession by the Anglo-Indian rupees. 
Indeed, even at Tatsienlu, in the extreme Kast, 
and beyond the political frontier of Tibet, these 
rupees were found by Mr. Baber, in 1878, to be 
abundant; and, though melted down there in 
large quantities, he already says ‘‘ they have 
become the currency of Tibet, and are counted 
instead of being valued by weight.” He adds: 
‘* Georgian ” (but read Gulielmian—there are no 
Georgian rupees with effigy) ‘‘ and Victorian 
rupees are distinguished as po-tu and mo-tu, 
meaning male-head and female-head. Those 
which have a crowned presentment of Her 
Majesty are named Lama tob-du, vagabond 
Lama, the crown having been mistaken for the 
headgear of a religious mendicant.” 

The preceding curious history of Tibetan 
currency is, with the exception of a few 
connected circumstances, derived from M. 
de La Couperie’s paper, which also contains 
a detailed description of the coins, and a 
plate of their most notable types. 

H. Yute. 








DISCOVERY OF BUDDHIST RELICS AT 
BASSEIN, NEAR BOMBAY. 


In February last, Mr. J. M. Campbell, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, went with Mr. Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, a well-known scholar and 
antiquary, to Sopara, near Bassein, to examine 
a mound, known as the Burud Raja’s Killa— 
that is, the Bamboo-working King’s Fort. The 
mound had been previously noticed by Mr. W. 
W. Loch, who observed that it was too small for 
a fort, and was shaped like a Buddhist burial 
mound. On examining the fort with Mr. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Bhagvanlal was satisfied that it was a 
Buddhist tope or relic mound, and that it had 
not been opened. Accordingly, they arranged, 
with the help of Mr. Muloch, the collector, to 
open it during the Easter holidays. The mound 
stands like a knoll or hillock with steep lower 
slopes, a terrace about two-thirds of the way 
up, and, in the centre of the terrace, a domed 
top. A passage was cut through the mound 
about four feet broad, rising towards the centre, 
about twelve feet above the level of the ground 
outside. In the centre, about twelve feet below 
the top of the dome, the bricks were found to be 
built in the form of a small chamber, about two 
feet nine inches square. Three feet from the 
top of the chamber was found a dark circular 
stone coffer or box, about a foot and a-half high 
and two feet across, and consisting of two closely 
fitting disks of stone. Inside, each was hollowed 
to the depth of about five inches, so making a 
circular cavity ten inches high and eighteen 
inches in diameter. In the centre of this stood 
a copper casket six inches high and wide, 
and about two inches from the casket there 
was a circle of eight copper images of seated 
Buddhas, each about six inches high and 
two inches across. Inside the copper casket 








|was a silyer one, inside that a stone one, 


‘inside that a crystal one, and inside that 
a little round dome-topped gold box. In 
the gold box, covered with gold flowers, as 
bright as the day they were laid there, 
were thirteen small shreds of earthenware, 
perhaps pieces of Buddha’s begging bowl. 
Between the copper and the silver caskets 
was aspace about half-an-inch desp. This was 
filled with about 300 gold flowers much dimmed 
by damp and verdigris, a handful of caked abir 
powder, thirty-four precious stones, and some 
pieces and beads of blue and greenish glass. 
Last and most important was a small silver 
coin, @ Hindu copy of a Greek or Baktrian 
model. Mr. Bhagvanlal is nearly satisfied that 
it is a coin of one of the Shatakarni kings who 
ruled the Konkan in the latter part of the 
second century A.D. In the brick chamber, 
about six feet below the relic box, was found a 
frog. The mound measured about seventy 
yards round the base, thirty feet in height; 
and on it grew some big brab palms, some 
karauj-trees, and bushes. 

Mr. Campbell thinks that the mound must 
have been set up by a king in his capital to 
mark some successful relic-raid into Northern 
India, relic-raiding being a favourite form of 
chivalry among Buddhist knighte. There is 
little doubt, he thinks, that the chips wero 
enshrined in the belief that they were chips of 
the true bowl. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Council of the Holbein Society havo 
issued to their members the first part of the 
Tewrdannkh, reproduced by photo-lithography. 
Two more parts will complete the work; and 
it is proposed to give also a descriptive Introduc- 
tion and a translation of the notes that describe 
the plates. This is the rarest of the series of 
illustrated works associated with the namo of 
the Emperor Maximilian. The text consists of 
an allegorical poem of knight-errantry, writton 
by Melchior Pfintzing, chaplain to Charles V., 
the subject being the wooing of Mary of 
Burgundy by Maximilian. There are 239 faane 
wood-cuts by Hans Burgmair and Schaeufelin. 
It was published at Augsburg in 1519. 


TEN pictures have been added to the Luxem- 
bourg collection during the short period it has 
been closed to the public. One of the new 

ictures is Courbet’s ‘‘Man with tho Leather 

elt.” The other nine have been selected from 
the last Salon. There seems to be no talk 
now of removing the Luxembourg collection, 
although the necessity for doing so was ap- 
parently urgent a year or so ago. 


Ar a recent meoting of the Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de 'rance, M. Proust announced 
the discovery, at Sablon, near Metz, of a Roman 
building, octagonal in form, and of two cippi 
bearing the name of a goddess hitherto un- 
known—Scovellauna. M. Héron de Villefosse 
read a communication upon a leaden plate, 
found at El-jem, Constantine, Algeria, with the 
inscription Genio T'us-dritanoru(m), ‘“‘to tho 
genius of the people of Thysdrus.” 


Tne “Nike” of Samothrace, which was 
formerly in the Salle des Caryatides of the 
Louvro, has just been placed upon its original 
pedestal at the top of the great staircase 
(escalier Darn), where formerly stood a Victory 
imitated from the Venus of Milo. It was found 
in 1863 by M. Champoiseau, vice-consul of 
France, in a chamber hewn in tho hill behind 
the ruins of the great Doric temple, which was 
situated some distance from the town of Paleo- 
poli (the ancient Samothrace) on the north. 
west side of the island looking towards Thrace. 
The chamber was square, open at the top, with 
a fifth wall dividing it into two parts. It 
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contained, beside the statue, many blocks of 
marble ornamented with mouldings, which 
haye since been found to form the prow of the 
vessel upon which the goddess stood; also frag- 
ments of coloured terra-cotta. M. Ooquart, 
who visited the spot in 1866, reported in the 
Archives des Missions scientifiques that the 
statue was “uninteresting” and ‘d'un gott 
brutal.” His fellow-traveller, M. Deville, 
expressed himself in a no more enthusiastic 
manner: ‘The Victory herself is nothing 
but a mediocre decorative figure; and the 
whole appears to be of an inferior style.” 
Since at time, the appreciation of the 
“Nike” has changed considerably; and 
it has been acknowledged that, although later 
than the Alexandrian period, it approaches the 
grand style of the school of Phidias. Nothing 
can be finer than the movement of the wind- 
wafted chiton; indeed, the only examples to be 
compared to it are one of the statues of the Par- 
thenon and the torso of the second daughter 
of Niobe in the Vatican. The moment repre- 
sented by the sculptor is that in which the 
goddess, flying from heaven, lightly touches 
the prow of the vessel upon which she stands. 
Her wings, more than half the size of her 
body, form the balance to the bent-forward 
figure; and no doubt formerly she bore a 
trophy in her hands. The drapery (almost 
transparent) is arranged in the most exquisite 
folds, and with the most thorough realism ; one 
seems to feel the wind as the vessel cuts 
through the water. Tho figure is in Parian, 
the vessel in gray, marble; and when brought 
to Paris there were no less than 118 fragments. 
The head, arms, feet, part of the bust, and 
portions of the drapery and wings are wanting ; 
but, in spite of its mutilated condition, it is one 
of the finest sculptures in the museum, and, 
placed as it now is, forms a grand vista 
when seen from the entrance by the Pavillon 
Denon. 


A GALLERY of modern art has been insti- 
tuted at Rome by order of the King of Italy ; 
and the Government have voted a sum of 
100,000 francs a-year to keep it up, and for the 
purchase of pictures by living artists. This 
new gallery will be opened some time in 
October. It is to be hoped that it will act as 
an incentive to Italian painters to produce 
something better worthy of being preserved for 
posterity than most of the works they send to 
exhibitions. 


Last week’s L’Aré is full of delightful 
artists’ sketches for pictures in the Salon, many 
being full-page illustrations. The etching is 
by Ed. Yon from his picture of ‘‘ Saint Mare.” 
It represents with remarkably soft effect a large 
pool surrounded by rushes. Besides the Salon 
review, tho text contains a short account of the 
French sculptor Rude by J. Pigalle. 


A REPRODUCTION in heliograyure of the 
drawings in the Louvre collection is now being 
published in weekly numbers by L. Baschet, of 
125 Boulevard Saint-Germain. Considering 
that the Louvre collection, which is the finest 
in the world, numbers no fewer than 37,000 
drawings, sketches, and studies, it will be seen 
that this publication, even at the rate of weekly 
numbers, will be some time in coming to a 
close. The reproductions are accompanied by 
short biographies of the artists b . H. de 
eee and the price of each number is 

r. 50 c. 


M. Pav Baupry, the much admired artist 
of the Paris Opera-house, has been recently 
exhibiting in the Orangery of the Tuileries two 
large and important designs for ceiling decoration 
executed for Messrs. Vanderbilt, of New York. 
On one ceiling is depicted the favourite myth 
of Cupid and Psyche that Raphael related with 
so much grace on the ceiling of the Farnesina. 





On the other, Phoebe, Queen of Night, a large- 
limbed, powerful woman, appears amid the 
constellation of Orion; while Day, tired out, 
drops his sun-torch to the ground. This com- 
osition is “ arranged” after the manner of Mr. 
Whistler in tones of blue, violet, and gray, and 
the effect is said to be maryellously harmoni- 
ous. Beside these ceilings, M. Paul Baudry 
exhibits a picture of the conversion of St. 
Hubertus or Eustachius, to whom a stag with the 
crucifix between his horns appeared while he 
was hunting on a Good Friday, and turned 
him from a sinner into a saint. M. Baudry’s 
St. Hubert is stated to have been drawn from 
the present Duc de Chartres. It is certainly a 
totally different conception from that of Diirer 
in his well-known engraving. 


A proposaL is being made at Lyons to 
commemorate in some way the great sculptor 
Roubillac, who was born in that city in 1695. 
Up to the present time he has been entirely 
ignored in France. The Louvre has no example 
of his work, nor has his native city even called 
a street after him. An annotated catalogue of 
the works of Roubillac is now appearing in the 
Revue artistique, a French paper published in 
England which contains a good deal of inter. 
esting, though somewhat over - laudatory, 
criticism. 


THE publication has commenced (in weekly 
parts) of the second volume of the elaborate 
History of Art, of which M. Perrot and Chipiez 
aro the joint editors. This volume is devoted 
to the art of Chaldaea, Assyria, and Phoenicia. 
It will contain fifteen plates and about 500 
wood-cuts. The entire collection of objects 
recently brought back from Chaldaea by M. 
Sarzec will here be represented for the first 
time. 


Two Spanish antiquaries have found, in the 
ruins of the Roman town of Merida, a Latin 
inscription dated in the reign of Titus, which 
seems to them to corroborate the traditional 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 275, For SEPTEMBER, Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, THE LITTLE PILGRIM GOES UP HIGHER. 
2. THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH LAND LAWS, By F. PoLLock, 
3. THE HADES of VIRGIL, By Principal Suairp, 
4. FORTUNE’S FOOL, By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Chapters XXXVII 





5. POEM—TWO YEARS after NOVEMBER, 1880, By JosEPH TRUMAN; 
6, THE SALVATION ARMY. By M, A. Lewis, 


London : MACMILLAN & Co. 





HANDY VOLUMES FOR TOURISTS, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


HILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS of the COUN- 
TIES of SCOTLAND: a Series of Thirty-two Maps, showing tho 

Roads, Railways, Country Seats, Parishes, &c., with a Railway Map of 
—- and a Consulting Index. Constructed by JouN BARTHOLOMEW, 


account of St. Librana, inasmuch as it contains | F.R.G 


the name of Catelius, who is described in local 
tradition as the father and executioner of the 
saint. 


In the Jahrbuch of the Royal Prussian Art 
Collections there are several learned articles 
this quarter, all of considerable importance as 
materials for art history. Herr Lippmann 
especially is doing good work by his thorough 
study of the Italian wood-cuts of the fifteenth 
century. The Italian medals of the fifteenth 
century have also been subjected to a thorough 
examination by J. Friedlaender. The photo- 
graphic reproductions of these medals that have 
appeared in several numbers show them to be 
extremely interesting. Herr Friedlaender has 
now finished his treatise, which probably will 
be published separately with its excellent illus- 
trations. 


UnneEr the title of Antike Bildwerke in Rom, 
Herren I’. Matz and F. von Duhn have pub- 
lished (Leipzig: Breitkopf and Hiirtel) a 
descriptive catalogue of all the sculptures to be 
found at Rome, whether in public galleries, 
private houses, churches, or squares. The total 
number of works in the list is 3,438. 


A socrETy has been founded in Belgium, 
under the presidency ef M. Gacharel, with the 
object of collecting and publishing materi- 
als for a complete Life of Rubens. The first 
— of the society’s Proceedings has been 
issued. 


M. ADOLF DE COULENEER’s valuable series 
of essays on Portuguese archaeology and early 
_ art have been reprinted from the 

ulletin of the Belgian Archaeological Society, 
and published under the title Le Portugal, 
Notes @’ Art et @ Archéologie, 





Also, uniform with the above, 


HILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS of the COUN- 


TIES of ENGLAND. Forty-three Maps, with Index. Price 3s, 6d. 


HILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS of the COUN- 


TIES of IRELAND. irty-three Maps, with Index. Edited by 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Price 3s, 6d. 


London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet-street ; and all Bookseller?. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


AUTOTYPE rep rR Phot 
artistic expression. 


AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble Collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine examples of MODERN ART. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


ISSUE of 397 AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this 
Celebrated Gallery. Catal oO li 








graphy, with unique powers of 





TURNER’S ETCHINGS 
For the “ LIBER STUDIORUM.” 

Twenty-five of these Celebrated Etchings, in Autotype Facsimile, are now 

ready, Half-a-Crown 3 or Set can be obtained, elegantly bound in 

cloth, at Three Guineas, 


WALKER’S CABINET of OLD FANS. Fifty-two Illustrations. A few 
Copies left. One Guinea each, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
of special photographic excelience and wide application. 


To adorn at little cost the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, . 


LONDON. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 
oF 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

R duced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Pablishing 
in Three Volumes, each containing Twenty-four Lllustrasions, price Four 
Guineas per Volume. Volume the it now ready, 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the “ Liber,” with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
.36, Piccadilly, W., and 136, Strand, W.C, 











